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OUTLINES 



MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE, 



*' If it were inquired, what is to be regarded as the appropriate intellectual occu- 
pation of MAN, as man, what would be the answer ? The statesman is engaged with 
political affairs ; the soldier with military ; the mathematician with the proi«rties 
of numbers and magnitudes ; the merchant with commercial concerns, &c. ; but in 
what are all and each of these employed ? — employed, I mean, aa 7nen ; for there 
are many modes of exercise of the faculties, mental, as well as bodily, which arc, 
in great measure, common to us with the lower animals ? Evidently in reasoning. 
They are all occupied in deducing, well or ill, Conclusions from Premises ; each 
oonceming the subject of his own particular business. If, therefore, it be found 
that the process going on daily, in each of so many different minds, is, in any respect, 
the tame, and if the principles on which it is conducted can be reduced to a regular 
system, and if rules can bo deduced, from that system, for the better conducting of 
that process, then, it can hardly he denied, that such a system and such rules must 
be especially worthy the attention — not of the members of this or that profession 
merely, but — of every one who is desirous of possessing a cultivated mind. To 
understand the theory of that which is the appropriate intellectual occupation of 
man in general, and to learn to do that well, which every one will and must do, 
whether well or ilt; may surely he considered as an essential part of a liberal educa- 
tion." — ArcM)ishopWhately's Logics preface, pp. 15, 16. 

*' The study of the phenomena of mind presents a subject of intense interest, not 
to the moral philosopher only, but to every one who has in view the cultivation of 
his own mental powers, or the proper application of them to the iiivestigation of 
tiiUh in any department of knowledge." — Abercrotnbie. 

** We are persuaded that the science of mind wears an air of far more hopeless and 
inaccessible mystery than rightfully belongs to it." — Chalmers. 

" The true science of education — that noble science which has the charge of 
training the ignorance and imbecility of infancy into all the virtue, and power, and 
wisdom of mature manhood — of forming of a creature, the frailest and feeblest per- 
haps which Heaven has made, the intelligent and fearless sovereign of the whole 
animated creation, the interpreter, and adorer, and almost representative of the 
divinity— is the philosophy of the human mind, applikd practically to the 
HUMAN MIND ; enriching it, indeed, with all that is useful or ornamental in know- 
ledge, but, at the same time, giving its chief regard to objects of yet greater moment; 
averting evil, which all tlie sciences together could not compensate ; or )>roduoing 
good, compared with which all the sciences together are as nothing." — Broum. 
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The object of the writer, in ihis elementary work, is to 
give such a summary of the First Principles of the Science 
of Mind and Morab, «a eyery well>educated person should 
possess ; and which, on the one hand, may prevent a youth 
entering college from being unacquainted with even the 
phraseology of Metaphysical and Ethical writers, and, on 
the other, enaUe one destined to the pursuits, of active life, 
intelligentiy to enter into the great discussions which, in 
the present day, occapy the minds of men, as well as to 
derive instruction and enjoyment from the current literature 
of the age. And in furnishing such information to both 
classes, he has endeavoured to combine the accurate know- 
ledge of a sound philosophy, with the reverential regard 
due to the word of God. 

The author has had no intention of adding another to 
the numerous theories which already exist, on either of the 
subjects that are unbraced in this little work. As in Physics, 
-sUl was confusion — ^though there was a continual accumula- 
tion of £ftcts, from the time that Bacon pointed out the true 
way to knowledge, that of Inductive Observation — ^till Qod 
raised up Newton to expound that system of the universe, 
which all succeeding discovenes have illumined while con- 
4soHdatingits foundations; so has there been, since the days 
of Locke especially, a constant accession to the knowledge 
of £ftctfl, in the science of mind; but the cUiquii exoricUvr 
has not yet appeared, out of them to frame the system of 
the moral universe. Brown, following in the wake of Betd. 
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and Stewart^ who ayewef thems^ye^but pi<MDeers,attemptec( 

it ; but however yalnable his work is, and though, in some 

respects, superior to any that preceded it, it is not ^ the 

Principia" of Metaphysics. To form that, there must be a 

knowledge of human nature as profound^ combined with 

Logic and Metaphysics as accurate, as was possessed by him, 

Bipa nutritus in ilia, 

' Ad quam delspsa est Gorgon^ pinna cabaUi. 

And though not inspired, in the same sense as he was,. 
besides being in Mental and Moral Science what Newton 
was in Physios and Milton in Poetry, like them he must 
drink deeply at the fountain of Inspimtion. For, just as 
erery fteski discoyery in Geology and Astronomy, instead 
of fdacing these sciences at variance with the Bible, only 
maailiBBts their more close approximation to it; so, though 
tfM Scriptures were no more intended to teach the Philo^ 
i^c^y of Mind than of Physical Scienoe,^ the sounder any 
system of that science is, as in the case of l||ie latter, the 
more perfeetly will it harmonise with die word of God. 

It is hoped that this attempt to make plain, subjects that 
have been generally regarded as too abstruse for youth, may 
lead to the introdmc^n of the book into the course of an 
0nlightened and liberal education both for males and females ; 
and the writer will be gratified if it prove a contribution to 
a more intellectual. system of education than that which too 
genen^y prevails — ^that of combining information wilh 
mental discipline. A very high authority in such matters, 
seoommends the Elements of such studies to follow the 
Elements of Mathematics ; and fori^ years' experience has 
eoDvinced tlie writer, that it is either the indolenee or the 
iqoi^iaeiiy of teachers, that leases out of the ordinary course 
of education 00 much tiiat is of the highest value ; that' 
makes education itoelf so ofUn consist in a merely mecha^ 
nioal ezeroise of memory, instead of ihe expansion and cal- 
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tivation of all the fisusnlties of the mind ; and that limits it 
to some specific object — as Classics, Mathematics, or Ac- 
counts, according to the particular profession in view — 
when the attention and judgment of a well-informed 
teacher, with a little additional trouble, would have made 
it complete within the usual period ; securing a perfect 
knowledge of what was indispensable to the particular 
design, in connection with a general acquaintance with all 
that should form the attainment of a highly-cultivated 
mind. 

The writer trusts that Parents, Teachers, and Clergjrmen, 
will regard with fovour this attempt not only to simplify 
subjects heretofore considered too abstruse for general study, 
but to do so in the way of connecting Philosophy with 
Revelation ; of leading to the investigation of human 
nature in the light of Inspiration ; of applying to the study, 
of both the same principle of close and accurate examina- 
tion, as being the productions of the same God, and con- 
taining, each its own peculiar lessons, to be learned in the 
same spirit of single-minded inquiry and fervent prayer to 
*' the Father of Lights :" instead of relinquishing the field 
to the enemy — suffering a false and sceptical philosophy to 
occupy the vantage ground, and then mourning over the 
rains it has created. This, especially in the present day, 
when a vicious philosophism pervades the cheap literature 
eo industriously provided for the lower classes ; with which, 
too often, the better educated are not trained to cope. 

In conclusion, the author has only to request attention 
to the Lexicon, as containing, in itself a mass of useful 
information, worthy of being treasured up in the mind, 
without which, even many common topics and phrases 
would not be intelligible ; though familiarity with the 
terms imposes upon the judgment as if they were perfectly 
naderstood— just as an acquaintance with the phmseology 
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af Scripture and the teehnical terms oi Theology imposes 
upon multitudes, as if they thoroughly understood ^the 
Mind of the Spirit," and tlie doetrines of religion; a mis- 
take which, in both case»^ an attempt to express ihe sup- 
posed meaning in the person's own language, will soon 
rectify. A gkoce at some of the longer articles, such a» 
truth, Metaphyaacs^ ^^e. Moral, Analysis, <fec. &c., will 
afibrd some idea of its utility, and the labour expended 
upon its compilation. 

The Enumeration and Brief Review of Writers prefixed, 
will not only point out what works E^ould be read by those 
who wish to pursue tbe subjects, but will answer the 
question so often proposed by the young student. What is 
the precise description of information whidi each writer 
affords? And, for what should each especially be con- 
flultedf 
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BRIEF NOTICES OP WRITERS ON MENTAL 
AND MORAL SCIENCE. 

Ths earliest modern writer on the Science of Mind im Locks, is 
hig ** Essay on Human Understanding,'* which, besides its intrinsic 
excellence, most be read, from the continual references tirade Xq 
it, by succeeding writers. 

REn>*s *^ Inquiry into the Huntan JUind,** and ** Essays on tk4 
Intellectual Faculties,** 8yo., 1843, and '^Essajs on tiie Activt 
Powers," 8yo., 1843, are all Taluable, from following out, or cor- 
recting the yiews of Locke ; refuting the sceptical philosophy of 
Hume, and the yisionaiy theory of Berkeley, as well as those 
statements of Locke and preceding philosophers on which they 
were founded; and laying me foundations on which all succeeding 
writers haye built in an appeal to consciousness and ezperienceb 
Li the first, which treats cmefly of Perception by the senses, 9X% 
some unguarded statements and expressions ; such as the use of 
the term *' instinctiye" for intuitiye truths, and ** common sense** 
for the ikculty which discerns them; but Beid*s works deserye a 
thorough perusal, from the multiplicity of facts, lucidly stated and 
felicitously illustrated by appropriate examples, as well as from 
their pointing out the true way of studying mind. The second^ 
on the Intellectufli Acuities, is more complete than the third, on 
the Actiye Powers, though it unnecessarily multiplies the original 
Acuities of the mind. The latter consists, mainly, of a multitude 
of detached sentences, grouped imder general heads, and designated 



St£WART*8 ** Elements of the Philosojthy of the Human Mind,** 
8yo., 1843, and " Philosophy of the Actiye Powers," 2 yols. 8yo., 
1828. — ^These books contain the substance of the author's lectures 
when Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edin- 
bui^h. The value of the former consists, chiefly, in the corrections 
it furnishes to the errors of Beid, whose pupil he had been, and 
whom he generally follows, and in the mass of judiciously col- 
lected facts regarding mind, and observations on the proper mode 
cf studying it ; and its charm, in the accurate and elegant diction 
in which they are communicated. The latter is valuable from its 
refritation of Materialism, and its assertion of the moral faculty or 
conscience. The * • Philosophical Essays, ** 6ro. , are supplementary 
to both, as discussing at large some topics slightly touched upon 
in them. 

Brown's "Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind,*' 
I vol. 8yo., 1837. — The successor of Stewart in the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in Edinburgh, delivered these ** lectures," which were^ 
after his death, published as they had been addressed to his class ; 
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and, taken as a whole, they a.Te facile princeps on the philosophy of 
mind and morals ; as being complete, going over tlie whole subjects — 
the mind, both as to the intellect and emotions, the being and attri- 
butes of God, and moral duties; as recognising revelation; as 
being, in point of style, perspicuous and eloquent ; and though the 
worth of the book is slightly impaired by a fondness for originality, 
yet to him who has but one book on the subject, it is the best. 

Abercrombie's ^* Philosophy of the Intellectual Powers,** and 
^'Philosophy of the Moral Feelings," each 1 vol. 12mo., are 
written in an attractive style, and in a Christian spirit ; and they 
consist, principally, of a condensed and judiciously divided sum- 
mary of Brown's system; with many useful observations the 
result of the author's own profes^onal experience. They have 
done much to make the study popular ; but there is little solidity 
and less learning in them, and the knowledge of the subjects they 
give is very superficial. 

Chalmers' ^* Natural TTieologi/** is contained in vols. I. tfnd 
II., and his ** Sketches of Moral Philosophy" in vol. V. of his col- 
lected works. The former, including the substance of his * ' Bridge- 
water Treatise," is peculiarly valuable on the subject of Hume's 
Atheism ; on the proofs for the being and character of God from 
man's mental and moral constitution, and their adaptation to 
external nature ; and on the supremacy of conscience. The latter 
contains much that is valuable on the distinction between the 
philosophy of Mind and that of Morals ; and on the Emotions. 
The third and fourth volumes contain his work on the "Evidences 
of Christianity," with many valuable additions, especially on 
Hume's objection to Miracles, and on the internal and experimental 
Evidences. 

Payne's Elements of Mental and Moral Science, 8vo., 
1817 — The first part is mainly an abridgement of Brown, whose 
pupil the author was ; and the work, intended for the use of one 
of the English Dissenting Academies, was published immediately 
after the Lectures of that great philosopher came forth with all 
their dazzling splendour; the second discusses, chiefly, the two 
questions. What is rectitude ? and what is the rule of rectitude? 
■ Beattie on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, 
1 vol. 8vo., and Elements of Moral Science, 2 vols. 8vo., 
1817, are both still deserving of perusal ; though in a great measure 
superseded by more recent works. They came out at the time 
when the sceptical works of Hume and of the French philosophers 
had deeply infected Metaphysical Science ; and being written in a 
lively and attractive style, were much read. They, with the 
writings of Beattie's cotemporary, Campbell, give a clear account 
of intuitive principles of belief, and show the absurdity of attempt- 
ing to prove -first principles in the sciences of Mind and Morals, 
equally as Mathematical axioms. 

Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric, 8vo., 1819, would not 

attract the student of the Philosophy of Mind and Morals from 

^to M^y bat the whole of the first book is deserving of being 
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vtadied, particularly the fbnrth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
in which will he found many acute observations upon most of the 
subjects that come imder consideration, both as regards the Intellect 
and the Active Powers of the human mind. 

Archbishop Whately's Work on Logic, 8vo., 1830, and that 
ON Rhetoric, Bvo., 1831, have removed much of the difficulty that 
encircled the study of these subjects; and, while asserting their 
utility, have rendered them easy, attractive, and popular. His 
East Lessons in Reasoning, and his Introductory Lessomb 
ON the Christian Evidences, have shown how possible it is to 
makesubj ects apparently the most learned and at>struse, quite 
level to the capacities of the young. 

Lord Brougham's Discourse on Natural Theology, 12mo., 
as an Appendix to Faley, in the most valuable edition of his work 
on Natural Theology, that, accompanied by the illustrations of Sir 
Charles Bell, renewed the question of the possibility of proving the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, without the aid of reve- 
lation. The reader will find it amply discu88ed in the old contro- 
versy of Dr. S. Clark, and Dodwell, in Clark's Works, ful. vol. iii. 
Dr. Turton's work on Natural Theoloyi/^ 12mo., is intended to 
be corrective of^ and supplementary to, these. It Mas published 
in small 8vo., 1840. 

Butler's Analogy, in works 8vo., 184a. The great object of 
this work — which is read by every one who reads anything on the 
subject — is to show that all the probabilities derived from what we 
see, and know, and must admit, upon the principles of reason and 
.experience, are in favour of a future life; and that, a life of hap- 
piness or misery, according to our present chanicter and conduct: 
and that the principle we proceed upon in this branch of morals, 
is the same as in pkykics^ in which, from the known laws of matter, 
in our own region of the universe, we conclude as to their existence 
and operation in regions beyond the sphere of our observation. 
Even against miracles, there is no argument from antecedent im- 
probability, as Creation, the production of the first human pair, 
the first pairs of the inferior animals, &c. &c., were miracles. The 
germ of the argument seems to have been found in a passage which 
he quotes from Origen, in which that writer gays that he who believes 
the Author of Nature to be the same as the Author of Scripture, may 
well expect to find the same sort of difficulties in the latter as in 
the former; and so the existence of such difficulties, in Bevelation, 
as are found in the course of nature and the administration of 
Providence^ is an argument in favour of, rather than against, the 
divine original of the word of God. His sermon on Consciences in 
the volume which contains his collected works, contains the .smiii 
of the doctrine on the subject, developed in the writings of Chal- 
mers, Mackintosh, and others ,• and he is particularly clear and 
satisfactory on the subject of personal identity. 

Douglas' Philosophy of the Mind, 8vo., 1844 This very 

acute writer takes a rapid review, in detached portions, of the 
most important subjects which the title of his book embraces ; and. 
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tiiongh rather dogmatically, corrects a good deal of what was 
erroneous in previous writers, and dirests the subjects which he 
discusses of much extraneous matter. The work, however, is 
rather a collection of detached essays than a consecutive lareatise, 
and presupposes, rather than imparts, a knowledge of tbe subject. 

Cairns Essay on Moral Freedom, 8vo., 1842 Besides what 

the title of the work would lead one to expect, namely, a discus- 
«ion of the great and important question of Moral liberty and 
Necessity, on which he has thrown more light than any of hk 
predecessors, there is a great deal of cool philosophical dissertation 
mi most of the questions that enter into the Science of Mind ; but 
requiring, in the reader, much attentimi, from the very involved 
phraseo^gy which the autiior's philo8(^>hical caution leads him to 
«nploy. 

Mackintosh's Dibsbrtation on the Paogress of Ethical 
Philosophy, with a Prtface by WhetoeU, 6vo., 1637, is a continual 
tion of Stewart's Dissertation on the other department of the same 
fidence ; and after a brief retrospect of the Ancient and Scholas- 
tical Ethics, he traces the history oi the difi<»rent systems <^ the 
Modems from Grotius to Brown. He gives a &lr and impartial 
view of the chief writers and the controversies that arose out of 
their works, in flowing and eloquent lang^iage. 

Whe well's History of the Inductive Sciences, 3 vols. 
6V0., 1840, though more especially devoted to the Physical 
fidences, contains much valuable information on the recoils of 
Mental and Ethical Science. 

Mill's System of Logic, 2 vols. 8vo., 1843, is based upoA 
IfaterialisBOu 
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MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE. 



GENERAL VIEW. 



Mental Science. — The object of Mental Science is, to 
investigate the nature, powers, operations, and laws of the 
mind of Man. 

Moral Science. — Moral Science has for its object, the 
application of the knowledge of the human mind — to ascer- 
tain its relations to God and our fellow-men ; as well as the 
grounds, laws, and limits of our Moral Obligations, 

The nature, differences, Siud i^espective depai^ments of Mental 
and Moral Science, may be thus illustrated. The mind, 
hke the body to which it is united, may be regarded as a 
substance possessing certain qualities — as possessing various 
Acuities, affections, and emotions, which constitute mental 
phenomena; and as there is the physiology of the body, 
which, by observation and experiment, traces the changes 
that take place in our material part, and classifies them 
under the various functions of respiration, circulation, nutri- 
tion, <kc. ; so there is the physiology of mind, which marks 
its operations and changes, and the laws that regulate their 
succession, and arranges them in classes, as perception, 
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memory, judgment, <fec. &c. ; but there is this difference. 
When we have obtained the knowledge of the physiology 
of the body, its structure, its organs, the changes in their 
functions, our work is done. We know all that can be 
known of TaaJtter, when we know its appearances in all 
situations, and the manner in which it acts or is acted on; 
and we have only to apply this knowledge, to keep all its 
movements in their natural order, or to restore them when 
deranged. But when we have learned the physiology of 
mind, its faculties, emotions, passions — their connexion, 
exercises, changes, and reciprocal influence, there is still 
the further inquiry — beyond ihaXoi whether they act, and how 
they act — namely, in what manner, in any given case, they 
oiLght to act 1 Every enjoyment that man can possess or 
confer on his fellow-man, and every evil that he can inflict 
or sufier, become the objects of ^ further science — ^the Ethics 
of Mind, Thus, there is the Intellectual analysis, which 
traces the mind through all its internal changes, operations, 
and emotions, as well as in the external manifestations of 
them, simply as mental phenomena : this is mental science. 
And there is the Ethical analysis, which views all these in 
their relation to God, ourselves, and our fellow-men ; not 
merely in regard to what is done and what is thottght^-dis- 
criminating some element of moral good or evil in all the 
physical good or evil we can execute or conceive — ^but 
what oiight to be the state of mind, and thought, and feel- 
ing, as well as the embodiment of these in actions. Thus, 
then, as in the Physical Sciences, the object throughout all 
their provinces is to answer the question. What is ^ as it 
regards mxjtter; they consisting only of facts, arranged 
according to their likeness, and expressed by general names, 
given to every class of similar facts ; so in Mevvtal Science 
the object is to answer the same question, as it regards 
mind; and to describe its various states, operations, and 
emotions, as well as those laws of thought which alone 
render any other sort of knowledge possible. But Moral 
Science has for its object one still higher, that of answering 
the questions. What we ought, and what we ought not, to 
Mnk, to feel, and to doi It ascertains the rules which are 
to regulate voluntary actions, and the laws by which those 
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dispositions of miud, which are the source of volantaiy 
actions, are to be governed ; and so it decides upon what 
<mgkt to be, and what is iwt right — what is duty and its 
orpposite, — in themselves, and in their bearings upon our- 
selves and our fellow-men; as well as the great, and bene- 
volent, and glorious Author of our being. 

Mental and Moral Science.— rife»to/ Science investi- 
gates the facts regarding man as an intellectual and moral 
being ; Moral Science deals with the relations arising out 
of these fjEWJts when ascertaiued : the former has for its 
object the quid est, (what is) — the other, quid oportet, {what 
is right). For the one, which regards the facts, there is 
experience, and induction of particulars, and deducing of 
conclusions ; for the other, which regards the rightfulness 
and wrongfulness, there is the moral fjEWJulty, and the reve- 
lation of God which appeals to it. 

It is deplorable to think, that the great mass of writers 
on morals, though professed believers in revelation, stu- 
diously avoid all appeals and references to its decisions, and 
that on the very subjects it was given to decide and regu- 
late; acting thus, as the astronomer who would rely ex- 
clusively on calculations, the result of the observation of 
the naked eye, casting away the telescope. Dr. Chalmers 
compares the two — the relations and the facts in morals, to 
the abstract principles of mathematics, which are eternally 
and immutably the same if all svbstances were swept away ; 
and the application of these same principles in reference 
to material existences. Were there no material existences, 
the relations exist; bring the existences into being, the 
relations are ready; the mathematics are ready for all 
&cts : however endlessly multiplied the facts, there are no 
new mathematics. So of the moral relations, between 
benefit and gratitude for instance ; the relatiou is applicable 
to all facts of the kind. Revelation appeals to these eternal 
and immutable relations. — ChaZmeri Works, vol. i., chap. 1. 
Metaphysics and Ethics — are other terms frequently 
. used to denote the respective sciences of mind aud morals. 
The form.er, Metaphysics, (fiera ra ^vcriica, after the Physics,) 
was a name first given by Andronicus of Rhodes, to a work 
of Aristotle's in fourteen books, published 163 years after 

b2 
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his death ; meaning, either that it was the work of that 
phih>sopher, next after his work on Physics, or that as re- 
ferring to mind, it should be studied next after his work on 
Physics or Matter. Hence the term came to denote, first, 
the order in which the sciences that refer to 'rruttter and 
mind, respectively, should be studied ; for while, in the 
order of nature, we should begin with caitses and proceed 
to effects, and so begin with mind — the Supreme IntelK- 
gence — and thence advance to all existing intelligences, and 
so to all material things; in the order of study it was thought 
we should begin with material things, and so proceed to 
immaterial mind. Next, the term lletaphysiescame to mean 
the science itselfwhich was to be studied in this order. Meta- 
physics, thus, came to be applied as denoting the whole of 
Mental Science; and hence metaphysical came to be a term 
for whatever was abstruse, subtle, and recandite. — Duval. 
Synopsis Doctrince Pe7*ipateticoe, 

The lattei' teiTti, Ethics, (j/0oc, mosy manner, moral dispo- 
sition or habit,) has been used either in a narrow sense, to de- 
signate th^ science which investigates the nature of the mc/raZ 
principle, the source of moral obligation, and the a'iteria of 
moral feelings and actions ; or, more widely, in the sense 
of practical Ethics, in which sense it includes all moral 
duties, and so embraces both religion and politics — man's 
duty to God, to himself, and to his neighbour ; both as si,n 
individual and as a member of the ciinl community^ 



MENTAL SCIENCE. 

Constituent Parts of Man. — Man consists of body and 
sold, matter and mind; the for^mer he possesses in common 
with the inferior animals ; the latter, with the highest order 
of created beings. 

The BODY is material, corruptible, mortal ; the soul is 
immaterial, incorruptible, immortal. The noblest part of 
man, therefore, is mind; for this constitutes him an active, 
a social, a moral, and a religious being. 

Mind and Matter The mind is that part of our being which 

thinks and wills, remembers and reasons By means of the 
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senses, it holds intercourse with the things of the cxtemfll worUl, 

and receives impressions from them. Hiiw we know not 

Matter is a name we Apply to a certain combination of properties, 
or to certain substances which are solid, extended, and divisible, 
and which are known to us only by these properties. The term 
jbum/, in the same manner, is a name which we apply to a certain 
combination of functions, or to a certain power which we feel 
within, which thinks, and wills, and reasons, and is known to us 
only by these functions. Matter we know only by our Mfise» — 
mtmf, by consciousness : of the essence of either we know nothing ; 
we know them by their properties y and therefore conclude tluy 

have nothing in common One might as well assert matter 

to be the result of a particular manifestation of mind, as to assert 

mind to be the result of a particular modification of matter Aber- 

crombie on the Intellectual Powers^ pp. 19-24. 

Of all the truths we know (says Bugald Stewart) the existence 
of mind is the most certain. Even the system of Berkeley, con- 
cerning the non-existence of matter, is ftir more conceivable than 
that nothing but matter exists in the universe. Men (says Bax- 
ter) were formerly credulous and easy perhaps; now they are 
affectedly wise, with the air of more philosophy and knowledge ; 
but our moderns forget, that he who believes that dead matter can 
produce the effects of life and reason, is a hundred times more 
credulous than the most thorough-paced believer that ever existed. 

As we say of giold, that it is that which is of a certain specific 
weight; yellow, ductile, fusible at a certain temperature, and 
capable of certain combinations — because all these properties have 
been observed by ourselves or others — so we say of the mind, that 
it is that which perceives, remembers, compares, and is susceptible 
of various emoticms or other feelings Brown. 

Matter and mind, however, are both creatures of God, and, as 
such, were pronounced, when he formed them, "very good." 
The Oriental philosophy f so designated from its having prevailed 
in the East—Called, also, Manicheism, from Manes a Persian, its 
supposed founder— taught t*iat matter was uncreated and eternal, 
the source of evil, and called it darkness ; as mind was the source of 
good, and was called Uyht ; in opposition to which Jehovah, the one 
uncreated Being, the cause of all things, declares that he ** created 
both light and darkness, good and evil." Is. xlv. 7. It was this 
"false philosophy" that led some to deny that our Lord took a 
real, material body, or "came in flesh," (1 Johniv..3.); and to 
affirm that he only took it in appearance, and hence were called 
Docetce, {ZoKrirai, from ^okcoi, to seem). It is only as liable to 
decay and death — as bearing, indisease, and in being the instrument 
of sin, the exhibitions of the fall — and as contrasted with ** the 
same body," risen, incorruptible, spiritual, and glorious, that it is 
called a "vile body." Phil. iii. 21. 

Peinciplb of Investigation. — The mode of conducting 
the investigation into the nature and properties of matter, 
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is — hy observation and experiment ; into those of mind, by 
(Zttention and consciou&ness. According as these modes are 
pursued or neglected, the result will be — ^£act or hypothe- 
sis, knowledge or theory, certain truth or mere opinion. 

Difference in the Mode of Investigating Matter and Mind, 
— In examining matte^^ it is the mind which perceives, 
compares, and arranges ; but the phenomena and the instru^ 
ments are all without. In the investigation of mind, it ia 
the sam^ mind which examines; and the pkeTiomena and 
the instruments are all within. Though the subject to be 
investigated, therefore, is more difficult, being not cogniz- 
able by the senses, yet it has its facilities, in that it is ever 
present, and that no complex or cumbersome apparatus is 
requisite ; that, like the subject itself, being ever nm,r, and 
always ready ; and it is, on all accounts, a matter of incon- 
ceivably more intere^ and moment; so that it is disgraceful 
to be able, by the aid of the telescope and mathematics, 
to calculate the disturbing forces of a satellite of Jupiter, 
and to be ignorant of the power within by which all is ac- 
complished, and which, while it looks out on all phenomena, 
has its own peculiar phenomena besides. 

The great boon Lord Bacon conferred on the sciences, 
which he may almost be said to have created, was the turn- 
ing of men's minds away from speculation to experiment ; 
for science is the result of individual discoveries, and dis- 
covery is the result of experiment and observation ; and 
thus the foundation was laid, and the elements were prepared, 
in the physical sciences, when the master mind of Newton 
arose to shape and form them. The materials in the science 
of mind have been in process of collection since the days 
of Locke; but the master mind — the Newton to moidd 
them — ^has not yet arisen. 

Illustration. — That the magnet attracts steel is a fact — 
the result of observation and experiment; but that it is by 
aa invisible fluid emitted, or by any other mode, is but 
theory, and gives rise to nothing higher than opinion. That 
the planets move round the sun in elliptical orbits, in cer- 
tain periods, and reflect his light to our earth, are/ocfe, the 
result of observation; that they are inhabited, however 
pfobable, is but opinion. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND Probable OPINION ** Knowledge implies, 

Ist, firm belief; 2nd, of what is true ; 3rd, on sufficient grounds. 
If any one is in doubt» e, g. respecting one of Euclid's demonstra- 
tions, he cannot be said to know the proposition proved by it ; if, 
again, he is convinced of any thing not true, he is mistaken in 
supposing himself to know it. If two persons are ea,ch fully confi- 
dent — one, that the moon is inhabited, the other that it is not, 
(though one or other of the opinions must be true,) neither of them 
could properly be said to know the truth, since he cannot have 
sufficient proof of it." — Wkatelys Logic, p. 251. 

The following is a fine specimen of the accumulation of proba- 
biUtieSj without reaching certain truthy from the impossibility of 
jproof:— 

** We have something more than the mere magnitude of the 
PLANETS to allege in favour of the idea that they are inhabited. 
We know that this earth turns round upon itself, and we observe 
that all those celestial bodies, which are accessible to such an 
observation, have the same movement. We know that the earth 
performs a yearly revolution round the sun, and we can detect, in 
lU the planets which compose our system, a revolution of the 
same kind, and under the same circumstauces. They have the 
tame succession of day and night ; they have the same agreeable 
vicissitudes of the seeisons ; to them light and darkness succeed each 
other ; and the gaiety of summer is followed by the dreariness of 
winter. To each of them the heavens present as varied and mag- 
nificent a spectacle ; and this earth, the encompassing of which 
would require the labour of years from one of its puny inhabi- 
tants, is but one of the lesser lights which sparkle in their firma- 
ment. To them, as well as to us, has God divided the light from 
the darkness ; and he has called the light day, and the darkness 
he has called night. He has said, Let there be lights in the firma- 
ment of their heaven, to divide the day from the night ; and let 
them be for sigr^s, and for seasons, and for days, and for years ; 
and let them be for lights in the firmament to give light upon theii: 
earth; and it was so. And God has also made to them great 
lights. To all of them he has given the sun to rule the day, and 
to many of them has he given moons to rule the night. To them 
he has made the stars also. And God has set them in the firma- 
ment of their heaven, to give light upon their earth ; and to rule 
over the day, and over the night, and to divide the light from the 

darkness. And Gk>d has seen that it was good It is now 

ascertidned, not merely that all of them have their day and night, 
and that all of them have their vicissitudes of seasons, and that 
some of them have their moons to rule their night, and alleviate 
^e darkness of it. But we can see of one, that its surface rises into 
inequalities — that it swells into mountains, and stretches into 
ViUleys ; Qf another, that it is surrounded by an atmosphere which 
may support the respiration of animals ; of a third, that clouds 
are formed and suspended over it, wldch may minister to it all the 
bloom and luxuriance of vegetation ; and of a fourth, that a white 
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colour spreads over its northern regions as its winter advances, 
and that on the approach of summer this whiteness is dissipated, 
giving room to suppose that the element of water abounds in it — 
that it rises by evaporation into its atmosphere — that it freezes 
upon the application of cold — that it is precipitated in the form oi 
snow — that it covers the ground with a fleecy mantle, which melts 
away from the heat of a more vertical sun, and that other worlds 
bear a resemblance to our own in the same yearly round of bene- 
ficent changes.** — Chalmers' Sketch of Mod. Astron; works vii. 
pp. 22-24. 

Theory and Fact The ** Nebular hypothesis'* affords a most 

instructive example of the danger of confounding theory^ however 
plausible and well-supported by argument — ^by ingenuity in framing 
the outline, and by the apparently natural sequence of the supposed 
facts that fill it up and give it probability — "with fact, the result of a 
completely inductive observation. It was first proposed by Sir William 
Herschell ; was next constructed into a system by the geniusr ol 
La Place ; became the favourite subject of speculation to some ol 
the most able astronomers — among others Dr. Nichol of Glasgow; 
and was so plastic as to allow of being made subsidiary to Reve- 
lation by Dr. Keith in his ** Evidences," and to Atheism in Hie 
** Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation." It professed to 
introduce us into the mysteries of creation ; not to an examination 
of the facts as they are, but into a knowledge of the manner in which 
they became so; tracing the formation of worlds from their incipient 
condition of nebula, through their various evolutions, till the 
result became a system sudii as our own. The advocates of the 
theory had staked its existence on the expanse in Orion, as the 
best specimen of a nebula in an observable situation ; and Lord 
Kosse's "monster telescope,** like a genuine "Baconian," hag 
resolved it into ** a distinct cluster of stars," and sent the hypo- 
thesis after the vortices of Descartes. Not only thus has the 
modus operandi of creation been vainly conjectured; but we have 
an additional source of admiration at the ** understanding infi- 
nite" of the Creator who ** telleth the number of the stars, and 
calleth them all by their n^mes ;** since all those cloud-like appear- 
ances in the heavens are now to be regarded as systems — ^the staw 
of which are too remote to be distinctly seen by the naked eye, 
but, blending their light, render a spot in the heavens whitish — 
many of the aggregations consisting of innumerable spheres, and 
branching off into space to distances altogether inconceivalde. 
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GENERAL DIVISION OF THE FACULTIES OF 
THE HUMAN MIND. 

The Powers or Faculties of the Mind of Man may be 
properly classed under two great divisions : the Intdlecttunl 
and Active Powers, or powers of the understanding and 
powers of the tviU. Some writers have proposed to sub- 
stitute the terms, states, and others, /wwc^io/w, for the tenns 
jxywers or faculties ; and for the phrase, " powers of the 
will," moral powers, or emotions ; but the exercises of the 
mind are so blended together, that it is not possible to treat 
of them with perfect distinctness, or to use terms that shall 
be exclusively applicable to one class or other of them. 
Thus, if it be improper to use the term active, when speak- 
ing of the unU, because the exercises of tl^ intellectual 
powers are a>ctive, it is no less so to use the term moral, for 
the powers of the intellect are also moral ; nor is intellect 
exdusivel^ applicable to the class of faculties designated 
intellectual. In classing them we must use the term most 
characteristic, and therefore the usual terms, powers' of the 
understanding, or intellectual; and powers of the mill, or 
(tctive, may be used. 

Division of the Mental Powers into those of the Under- 
standing and those of the Will. — Besides this, the usual 
division, and which is Dr. Reid*s own, he says there is 
another, namely, into the solitary and social. A man, he 
says, may understand, and will — may reason, and judge, 
and apprehend, though there were no intelligent being in 
existence but himself. But when he asks for infonnation, 
or receives it — when he bears testimony, or admits that 
of another — ^when he tegs a favour, or accepts of one — 
when he gives or submits to a command — these are social acts 
of intelligent beings ; and suppose something besides under- 
standing and will — ^that is, society with other beings. 
They are intellectual ; but they do not come under the 
classes of apprehension, judgment, reasoning, or any com- 
bination of these. 
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It is but justice to Dr. Reid — ^who did more for Mental 
Science than any other of the modems — ^to state, that he 
expressly teaches that the operations of the mind are so 
complicated and involved, that the will is connected with 
the intellectual operations ; and that the understanding 
directs and influences the acts of the will, while, for con- 
venience, they must be considered separately. — Reid on the 
InteUectxwl Powers — 1843 — p. 46. 

On Divisions of the Powers of the Mind — Mind, like 
matter, is known only bj its properties, qualities, or operations ; of 
its essence we know nothing ; ana therefore whether certain'&cul- 
ties, or powers, are distinct and different, or whether they are the 
same faculties, exhibiting mental phenomena, directed to different 
objects, operating in a different manner, and viewed under a different 
aspect ; or whether it is the mind, as one, and indivisible, that per- 
ceives in one exercise, remembers in another, judges in a third, are 
topics on which writers on metaphysics are not agreed. 

Dr. Abercrombie classes the mental fiiculties imder. First, 
simple intellect? or those powers by which we perceive, remember, 
and combine facts or events, and compare them with each other ; 
such as perception, memory, imagination, and judgment. Second, 
passive emotions ; those by which the mind is affected by certain 
pleasurable or painful feelings, which are or may be confined 
entirely to the individual who is the subject of them. These he 
ranges in two classes : those excited by our relation to other sen- 
tient and intelligent beings, as love, hope, joy, and sorrow ; and 
those excited by material or inanimate things — ^the emotions of 
taste, the sublime, the beautiful, the terrible, or the ludicrous. 
Third, the active emotions, or those which tend directly to in- 
fluence the conduct of men, either as moral and responsible beings, 
or as members of society, the former including morals and reli- 
gion, and the latter political economics. 

Dr. Brown objects to the division into powers of the under- 
standing and powers of the will as illogical, ** Since the will 
which, in this division, is nominally opposed to the intellect, is so 
fiir from being opposed to it in reality, that even by the asserters 
of its diversity it is considered as exercising, in the intellectual 
department, an empire almost as wide as in the empire allotted to 
itself. We reason, and plan, and invent, at least as voluntarily 
as we esteem, or hate, or hope, or fear." But those who adhere 
to that division, as upon the whole most simple and intelligible, 
are well aware that the mind, which is one and indivisible — ^in the 
exercise of its various functions will often have these blended one 
with the other; so that it is not easy to contemplate any one 
exercise of any one of its powers, intellectual or otherwise, as 
wholly distinct and separate from every other. He then says : 
*< AU the feelings and thoughts of the mind are only the mind 
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itadf, existing in certain states." These states or affections he 
classes into, first, those that arise in consequence of the presence 
of external objects, and secondly, those that arise in consequence 
of certain jneceding affections of the mind itself. The one set, 
the result of the laws both of matter and of mind, implying in 
external objects a power of affecting the mind, as well as in the 
mind a susceptibility of being affected by them. The other set 
result from the susceptibilities of the mind itself, which has been 
formed by its divine Author to exist in certain states, and to 
exist in these in a certain relative order of succession. The affec- 
tions of the one class arise, because some external object is present; 
the affections of the other class arise, because some previous change 
in the states of the mind has taken place." Thus he divides the 
phenomena of mind into its ** external and internal affections,'* 
using the term affection to denote *' a mere change of state." The 
internal affections he subdivides into ** intellectual states" and 
"emotions." To follow this division out, however, would re- 
quire a new nomenclature in mental philosophy ; and, after all, he 
says he is not to be understood as asserting that they •* never are 
combined." " On the contrary, they frequently concur." In 
further following out this arrangement. Dr. Abercrombie gives 
the following summary : — He (Dr. Brown) refers all our mental 
processes to the two principles of simple and relative suggestion. 
We have no direct voluntary power over the succession of our own 
thoughts ; but these follow each other in consequence of certain 
principles of suggestion, by which conceptions, in certain circum- 
stances, call up or suggest other conceptions which are in some 
manner related to them. We have the power, only, of fixing the 
mind more intensely upon some images df this series, when they 
arise, in consequence ik approving of them, as referring to some 
subject of thought which is before us, while we disapprove of 
others of the series as less allied to it. The former become more 
fixed and vivid, in consequence of this approbation, while the 
latter are allowed to sink back into oblivion. What systematic 
writers have called the faculty of conception, is, according to this 
system, the simple presence in the mind of one of these suggested 
or recalled images. Memory is this simple suggestion, combined 
with the impression of past time. In imagination, again, which 
has been considered as a voluntary power of forming conceptions 
or images into new combinations, by a peculiar mental process. 
Dr. Brown believes that we have only the power of perceiving them, 
as they are brought up by the established principles of suggestion, 
approving of some which thus become fixed, and disapproving of 
others which thus pass away. In thus approving or disapproving 
of the suggested images, we are guided by a x>^rception of their 
relation to any particular subject which is before us, and which 
we may desire to cultivate or illustrate. According to this writer, 
therefore, what is usually called conception is simple suggestion ; 
memory is simple suggestion with a feeling of past time ; imagi- 
nation is simple suggestion combined with desire and with a per- 
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coption of relation. The relative sugrgestion of Dr. Brown, again, 
is, that perception of relations arising out of the comparison of 
difiHorcnt fkcts or objects, which is more commonlj termed judg- 
ment; and the mental process, usually called abstraction, he 
resolves simply into a perception of resemblances. 



FIRST CLASS. 



THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS. 



Those have l>oon differently arranged by different writers 
on the science of mind, aoconiing as they have been de- 
Birouis in their analysis, to simpU/i/, or to be comprehensive, 
Thort> is, however, one thing common to them all — the use 
of the fximf tenm ; those who reject the nsual terms in 
thoir thfiutUmSy employing them of necessity in their snb- 
aequont iilsciissiom; the difference being, merely, whether 
those terms denote oriffinal and distinct mental faculties, or 
the fjtfrcists and tnod ^cations of other factdties more simple 
and uncompoundeil. 

As our object, however, is, by fEuniliarizing the mind with 
the terms and topics, to introduce theni to the works of the 
great writers who have treated of the subject, rather than 
to produce a complete work stamped with logical accuracy, 
we shall arrange the powers, or faculties, or intellectual 
states and exercises into, first, primary ; second, subordi- 
nate ; third, creative. 

I. PRIMARY FACULTIES OF THE INTELLECT. 

. These are sensation, or perception; reflection; memory; 
judgment ; and reasoning. 

As it is the same power which, when directed to external 
objects^ is termed sensation — ^that is, when occupied about 
the mind itself, called reflection ; and the sam^e mental exer- 
cise which, when employed with propositions, ia judgment — 
that is, when directed to the resvUs of judgment, properly de- 
signated reasoning; this first class of the intellectual powers 
1 * ' ' ^ been made to consist of sensation or perception, 
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memory, and judgment. But the views of the youthful 
student will be more distinct, by considering them sepa- 
rately. 

1. SENSATION, OR PERCEPTION. 

Sensation, or perception, is that power or foculty of the 
mind by which, from external objects, we obtain ideas, 
notions, or sensations, through the medium of the senses. 

These are five : smelling, taste, hearing, sight, touch. 

The Five Senses The process by which we acquire know- 
ledge of external things is usually divided into two stages — sensa- 
ti(m and perception ; the former implying the corporeal — the latter, 
• the mentcd part of it. Others apply the term perception to both. 
According to Dr. Brown, sensation is the simple impression 
made upon the organs of sense; perception is an association 
formed between this impression and an external substance wliich 
we have ascertained to be concerned in producing it. Our senses, 
hy which this knowledge is acquired, are generally reckoned five : 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch. Dr. Brown proposes to 
add our muscular frame, and, says Dr. Abercrombie, apparently 
with good reason ; for there seems ground for believing, that it is 
by resistance to muscular action that we acquire the notion of 
solidity, and that this could not be acquired by touch aloue. — 
Abercrombie, pp. 36, 37 ; Brown, lee. xxii. 

Sensation by all the Senses — General Principle. — In 
sensation there is assumed the existence of the external 
object and of the organ; the feeling in the mind is that alone 
of which we are conscioiis ; but the perceiving mind can, in 
no instance, be conceived to be the same as the 7natter it 
perceives. The ancients used the term ideas (from i^eiv idea) 
for little images of the external objects, which they were 
supposed to throw ofi" in all directions, and which, floating 
about, entered the mind through the organ. When this 
theory was exploded, and it was ascertained that in percep- 
tion there are but the object, the organ, and the mind, the 
term continued to be used — since the days of Locke, that 
is — ^in the same sense as notion, or sensation. 

1. Smelling is the sense which receives impressions by 
means of effluvia, or odours from certain external objects 
mixing with the surrounding air, and carried to the brain 
through the olfactory nerves. According as the effluvia are 
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fragrant, or foetid, or pungent, will the sensations produced 
be agreeable, or disagreeable, or mixed. There is, however, 
no resemblance between the external object and ^q feeling; 
between the fragrance of the rose and the sensation it 
excites ; the latter term denoting merely the mental state. 
Thus, in this, as in all the other senses, there is the object, 
the organ, and the feeling, or sensation, or notion. 

2. Taste is the sense through which we perceive certain 
qualities of objects by means of the mouth, lips, palate, and 
tongue. These are termed the organs of taste; and the 
bodies, whose qualities are perceived by them, are called 
sapid bodies. 

3. Hearing is the sense through which we receive irti- 
pressions, by means of sound — ^that is, undulations of the 
air, produced by the percussion of elastic bodies — conveyed 
to the mind by the organ of hearing — the ear. Sounds 
from a violin, for instance, might at first be supposed to be 
caused by the touch of the bow on the strings ; but we soon 
learn that there would be no sounds without the vibrations 
of the instrument, so constructed as to produce them ; and 
that these would be insufficient without the vibrations of 
the elastic medium, interposed between it and the ear, 
through which, by a complicated machinery, they strike 
the auditory nerve, and so reach the brain; the result is the 
sensation of hearing. But, as in the case of the other senses, 
we know nothing of the manner in which the effect is 
produced. God has so constituted us. 

To this sense we are indebted for language, whether 
natural or artificial; the former consisting of certain sounds, 
indicative of corresponding thoughts and feelings, and the 
latter, verbal language, to use the eloquent words of Dr. 
Brown, so peculiarly distinctive of man, that in the poeti- 
cal phraseology of one celebrated country, it gave him his 
name as a divider of the voice ; or, in other words, an 
ntterer of articulate sounds. 

Language is the instrument by which Socrates brought wisdom 

down from heaven to earth ; and Newton made the heavens them- 

''is, and ah the wonders they contain, descend, as it were, to 
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be grasped and measured by the feeble arm of man. But its 
noblest benefit is the permanent transmission of thought, which 
gives to each individual the power and the wisdom of his species, 
or rather — for the united powers and wisdom of his species, as they 
exist in myriads at the same moment with himself upon the globe, 
would be comparatively a trifling endowment — it gives him the 
rich inheritance of the accumulated acquisition of all the multi- 
tndeis, who, like himself, in every preceding age, have inquired 
and medi&ted, and patiently discovered ; or, by the happy inspi- 
ration of genius, have found truths which they scarcely sought, 
and penetrated, with the rapidity of a single glance, those depths 
of nature which the weak steps and dim torchlight of generations 
after generations had vainly laboured to explore. By that happy 
invention, which we owe indirectly to the eavy the boundaries of time 
seem to be at once removed. Nothing is past ; for every thing 
lives, as it were, before us. The thoughts of beings who had trod 
the most distant soil, in the most distant period, arise again in our 
mind with the same warmth and freshness as when they first 
awoke to life in the bosoms of their authors. The system of per- 
petual transmigration — ^which was but a fable as believed by 
I*ythagoras — ^becomes reality when it is applied, not to the soul 
itself, but to its feeKiigs. There is then a true metempsychosis, 
by which the poet and the sage, in spreading their conceptions 
and emotions from breast to breast, may be said to extend their 
existence through an ever-changing immortality — Brown, lee. xx. 
7 The importance of this sense, as that to which we owe language, 
rises infinitely when we consider it as the medium through which 
the revelation of God's will is given to man. 

4. Sight is the sense which receives impressions from 
rays of light, reflected from luminous objects, meeting and 
forming images on the retina of the eye. 

To this sense we owe, especially, our ideas of the mhlime 
and heavtifvl. 

The Eye The human eye is of a globular form, and inclosed in 

several coats, the outer one, from its hardness, being named 
sclerotica ; and to this are attached the various muscles by which 
the eye is moved. It is deficient in front where the cornea exists — 
a transparent homy substance, behind which is a space filled with 
a clear fluid named the aqueous humour; behind which is the iris or 
coloured part of the eye, in the centre of which is a circular open- 
ing named the pupil. Next is the crystalline lens, and in the centre 
is the vitreous numour, named from its resemblance to glass ; on 
which the optic nerve, spreading out into the retina or network 
and lining the back of the eye, conveys the impressfons formed 
there to the brain, and thence to the mind ; in a way unknown 
tons. 

Vision, — ^The following remarks on vision will interest fhe 
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reader ; but as the limits would not p^mit a full illustration o( 
the subject, he must be referred to Paley, and tlie illustrations of 
Sir Charles Bell. We see an object at a distance — a tower, sup- 
pose — on a hill, on the opposite side of a river. The tower, like 
all luminous objects — that is, objects that reflect the light they 
receive — reflects the rays of light to the eye. But why do not the 
rays of light that fall in confusion from every body within the 
sphere of vision — from wood, rock, bridge, river — give distinct 
impressions of these objects as well as those from the tower? 
Because the eye is formed with such a refracting power, that the 
rays of light that fall confusedly on its surface converge within it, 
and form distinct images of the objects from which they come, on 
that part of the eye which is an expansion of the nerve of sight. 

This is connected with the brain, and thus we have vision 

By an apparatus of great simplicity, light — which from every 
quarter strikes upon the pellucid part of the ball of the eye, and 
which, if it continued to pass in the same direction, would thus 
produce one mingled and indistinct expanse of colours — ^is so re- 
fracted or bent from its former direction to certain focal points, as 
to be distributed again, on the retina, in distinct portions, agreeing 
with the portions that come from each separate object so as to form 
on it a miniature landscape of the scenery without. Nor is this 
all. That we may vary at our pleasure the field of this landscape, 
the ball of the eye is furnished with certain muscles, which enable 
us to direct it more particularly towards the objects which we 
wish to view ; and according as the light which falls from these 
may be more or less intense, there are parts which minister to the 
sensibility of the eye, by increasing or diminishing in proportion, 
the transparent aperture at which the light is admitted. There 
are then in this truly wonderful and beautiful process, in the first 
place, as determining what objects, in the wide scene around i^s, 
are to be visible at the moment, the contraction of certain muscles 
on which the particular field of oui vision depends, and which 
may almost be said to enable us to increase the extent of our field 
of vision, by enabling us to vary it at will. In the second place, 
the light emitted from all the objects within this radiant field 
which on its arrival at the retina is, itself, the direct object of 
vision. Third, the provision for increasing or diminishing the 
diameter of the pupil in proportion to the quantity of that inci- 
dent light. Fourth, the apparatus by which the dispersed rays 
of light are made to assume, within the eye, the focal convergence 
(or gathering towards one point) necessary for distinct vision. 
Fifth, the expansion of the optic nerve, as a part of the great 

sensorial organ essential to sensation The difference of the 

phenomena produced by the varieties of the external light itself, is 
exhibited in almost every moment of our waking existence ; and 
the diversities arising from other parts of the process are not less 
wonderful. There are peculiar diseases which affect the optic 
iierve, or other parts of the sensorial organ immediately connected 
rn^Hh it. There are other diseases that affect the refracting appa- 
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ratns ; others which affedrthe iris so as to present the dimmation 
or enlargement of the pupil when different quantities of light are 
poured on it ; others affect the muscles, which vary the position 
of the ball ; and in all these, as might be expected, we find cor- 
responding differences of the phenomena To open our eyes 

at present is not to have a single, simple feeling ; it is, as it were, 
to have innumerable feelings. The colour, the magnitude, the 
figure, the relative position of bodies, are seen by us at once. . . . 
It is not a small expanse of light which we perceive, equal merely 
to the narrow exx)ansion of the surface of the optic nerve. It is 
the universe itself. We are present with stars, which beam ux>on 
118 at a distance that converts to nothing the whole wide diameter 
3f our planetary system. It is as if the tie which binds us down 
to the globe on which we dwell, belonged only to our other senses, 
md had no influence over this, which, even in its union with the 
t)ody, seems still to retain all the power and imbounded freedom 

)f its celestial original 

In perception the true object of vision is not the distant body, 
rat light ; and so we can vary our visual notions of bodies with- 
)ut altering these bodies, by interposing substances to modify the 
ight. The paper that is white, seen through a glass that absorbs 
lU the light but rays of a particular colour, will liave that colour, 
md will be larger or smaller as seen through a convex or concave 
ens, wliich leaves the object as it was, only affecting the direction 
)f the rays. The object is the same, yet out perception is different, 
irising from the body interposed Broivn. 

5. Touch is the sense by which we perceive the quali- 
lies of bodies in general, such as heat and cold ; hardness 
knd softness; roughness and smoothness; solidity, motion, 
extension, and impenetrability. 

Ih". Brown on the Sense of Touch. — ^Dr. Brown reduces many 
if those qualities that are perceived by the sense of touch, and 
hat have usually been considered as distinct qualities, to that of 
enstance ; thus, hardness and softness^ he considers as denoting 
nerely greater or less resistance ; roughness and smoothness, as irre- 
mUarUy or uniformity of resistance; liquidity and. viscidity i as yielding- 
less; and solidity, as excluding it — all, merely modifications of resist- 
ince. Other qualities he considers as modifications of extension ; as 
igure, the boundary of extension ; magnitude what comprehends it. 
yi the information we have from touch, lie considers as limited to 
hese two — resistance and extension, except motion ; and even these, 
lot alone to touch, but to our muscular frame, which he makes a 
listinct organ, considering the sense of touch as chiefly applying to 
he hand as its principal organ. 

The Brain — the Mind. — The great organ of sensation 
8 the BRAIN ; to this the immediate objects, or external 
mites of sensation — ^the particles of light, for example, in 
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yision, or of odour, in smell — arrive by means of the neir 
and thus come into contact, as it were, with the sensoi 
organ or substance. The result is, the sensation, idea, 
impression; but the connection, or hyw produced, is in< 
plicable. Such is the constitution of our nature. 

II. REFLECTION. 

This power, enables us to receive ideas of mind, throu 
the medium of consciousness. 

Conscience and consciousness. — Let the distinction be yi 
observed between conscience and consciousness. The lot 
is, the mind's being privy to its own thoughts ; the fom 
is, the heart's sitting in judgment upon the subjects of 
own consciousness. 

Consciousness Consciousness, by Dr. Reid and others, t 

represented as a distinct mental power ; making our various ft 
ings, not to constitute our consciousness, but the objects of 
" Sensation," in opposition to this view, says Dr. Brown, ** is i 
the object of consciousness, different from itself, but a particu 
sensation is the consciousness of the moment ; as a particu 
grief, or fear, or hope, or resentment, or simple remembran 

may be the consciousness of the next moment There i 

not sensations, thoughts, passions, and also consciousness, a 
more than there is a quadruped or animal, as a separate being, 
be added to the wolves, tigers, elephants, and other living cr< 

tures, which I include under those terms Consciousne 

then, I conclude, in its simplest acceptation, when it is understo 
as regarding the present only, is no distinct power of the mil 
or name of a distinct class of feelings, but is only a general tei 
for all our feelings, of whatever species these may be — sensatioi 
thoughts, desires ; in short, all those states or affections of mii 
in which the phenomena of mind consist ; and when it expresi 
more than this, it is only the remembrance of some former sti 
of the mind, and a feeling of the relation of the past and t 
present as states of one sentient substance.*' — Browrij lee. xi. 

Discrimination of Terms. — Let the student, who wob 
habituate himself to the accurate use of language, attend 
the following distinctions : — 

Perception, when used to denote a Tnental faculty, diffc 
from SENSATION, when likewise used to denote a mem 
fa/ndiy, in this — that while the latter regards the operatio 
of mind receiving ideas of external objects through t 
ledium of the senses^ the former regards the operations 
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mind, alike in reference to the objects of external nature, 
through the medium of the senses, and those of the mind 
itielf through the medium of consciousness. Thus it is 
eqiMdly proper to say, " I perceive a mountain/' and, " I 
perceive a truth," 

Sensation is often used to denote — not the faculty of 
mind, phih)sophically so called, hut — the feeling or impres- 
iim occasioned by any external object, through the medium 
of the organs of sense. 

Again. " The philosophic use of the term ' sensation,' 
does not necessarilv imply what, in its popular use, is con- 
sidered always as involved in it ; that is, it is not confined 
to feelings which are pleasurable or painful, but extends to 
every mental affection that is the immediate consequence 
of impression on our organ of sense ; of which mental 
states many, and, as I am inclined to think, by far the 
greater number, are of a kind that cannot be termed either 
agreeable or disagreeable." — Brown, lee. xvii. 

Idea — Impression. — These terms, like most others, are 
figurative, the former being originally applied to that class 
of perceptions obtained through the organ of sight; the 
latter, borrowed from the application of the seal to wax. 
But now, ideas and impressions mean all clear, accurate, 
vivid, and distinct notions, either of external objects through 
means of the senses, or of mind through consciousness. 

Reflection. — This term is often used, in a general sense, 
to denote — not the power or faculty of intellect so designated, 
but that c&mplex exercise of the mental faculties in general 
which is the result of deep thought or calm deliberation. 

Origin of our Knowledge — Among writers on the science 
of mind, there was formerly much controversy in regard to the 
origin of our ideas. Some maintained that they are derived 
entirely from i)erception through the senses ; others considered them 
as being obtained partly from consciousness or reflection ; and some, 
added a third class, that of innate ideas ; but this last, that is some- 
thing in the mind, distinct both from the mind itself and the external 
object perceived, is utterly exploded The impressions de- 
rived from external things are to be considered as the occasions 
on which the various powers of the mind are brought into action. 
These powers themselves then become the objects of conscious- 
ness or reflection ; and by their further exercise we acquire certain 
notions which arise out of the mental operations. This doctrine 
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gives no encouragement to the scheme of materialism; for it is 
clear that we cannot remember, till we are furnished with some 
fact to be remembered ; but this can never be supposed to affect 
our belief in the existence of the power of memory, before the 

fact was so furnished The origin of our knowledge, then, 

is referable, in a philosophical point of view, to perception and 
reflection. 

The doctrine of innate ideas — that is, ideas in the mind before 
its connection with the body, either inherent in it, or the remains 
of knowledge in a former state of being — ^was received into the 
schools from the Platonic philosophers of ancient times, and 
gained currency from its supposed connection with the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of original sin. It was, however, a part of the 
bad philosophy of the age ; a sounder philosophy would have 
taugnt men that the truths of pure revelation, *• which eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived ; but 
which God hath revealed hy his spirit," (1 Cor. ii. 9, 10) — are tc 
be received by faith, upon the testimony of God ; and that instead 
of framing theories and hypotheses, to account for them, the same 
principle is to be applied to the book of Revelation as to the book 
of Nature — ^that of inquiry. What is written there ? How 
readest thou ? The truths of the one book are to be ascertained 
in the same way as the facts of the other ; both being, in difierent 
forms, the productions of the same God. 

- Difference between the Knowledge we derive from 
Revelation and all other Knowledge — It is through the 
senses that God speaks to us in his word — ^no less than through 
his works, each hook containing its own peculiar lessons ; and just 
as it is possible for man to be ignorant of the lessons taught in the 
one, however plainly written, so of the other ; but there is this 
difference : whereas the lessons of Revelation are opposed to the 
blinded mind and depraved heart of man, so that "the natural 
man receiveth not the things of the spirit of God ; neither can he 
know them because they are sj^iritually discerned;" the same Reve- 
lation that contains the lessons, contains the promise of the Hol^ 
Spirit, their autlior, to give a spiritual discernment of them, and^o 
to cause them to be known, believed, felt, and loved. 

III. MEMORY. 

Memory is the power or faculty of the mind by which 
sensations, feelings, and ideas are retained, recalled, and 
referred to, independently of the cause which first pro- 
duced them. 

Memory is, thus, an original mental power, and equally 
important and necessary as sensation or reflection ; for, 
while these powers are active in observation, discovery, and 
arrangement, memory gives stability, permanence, and 
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effect to their acquisitions : is the cement of the edifice of 
Truth. 

Laws of Memory. — There are certain principles accord- 
ing to which the operations of memory are regulated. The 
chief of these are the two following : — 

First The vivacity of the feelings awakened hy the per- 
ception of any thing, causes it to he longer remembered 
and more easily reproduced. 

Second. The freqtient reproduction of an idea, fixes it in 
the memory hy the instrumentality of attention. 

Qualities of Memory. — Memory is sometimes voluntary; 
that is, by a strong effort the mind is kept on some subject 
of past experience; or there is an effort made to recall it 
This is Recollection. 

Memory is sometimes involuntary; that is, thoughts and 
feelings arise in the mind without any volition for repro- 
ducing them. This is Renvemhrance. 

Susceptibility of memory is, the ease and readiness with : 
which ideas are stored up in the mind. 

Facility denotes, when applied to memory, the prompti- 
tude with which 4hat feiculty can call up, in the mind, and 
fix, the ideas formerly acquired. 

Rententiveness is the power of keeping the reproduced 
idea before the mind, till the desired effect is produced. 

A Habit of Memory. — As habit, in general, denotes a faci- 
lity of acting, arising from the frequent repetition of the 
same act, so, when applied to memory, the term denotes 
that readiness in the exercise of all the powers of memory, 
w;hioh is the result of the regular and constant employment 
ofi&em. 

Systems op Artipicial Memort It is generally admitted 

that there are original differences in the power of memory; and 
no less so, that hy attention and exercise it may be strengthened 
and improved. In connection with this, and the principles of 
association, various systems of artificial memory have been con- 
structed. These have been classed under the heads of— philoso- 
phical ; that is, when a fact or statement on which the attention 
is fixed, is, by a mental process, associated with some fact pre- 
viously known, to which it has a relation, or with some subject 
which it is calculated to illustrate ; local or incidental asso- 
ciation, when a fact or impression is associated with the person 
by whom it was communicated, or the place where the commimi- 
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cation was made, and is recalled to the mind when the place or 
person is seen, mentioned, or thought of; and, third, arbitrary 
OR FICTITIOUS ASSOCIATION, in wMch the association is produced 
by a voluntary effort of the mind, and the fSacts associated are not 
connected by any relation except what arises out of this effort. 
This last consists in establishing a connection between something 
we wish to remember, and something we are in no danger of for- 
getting; such as connecting the divisions of a discourse to be 
delivered with the various parts of furniture of the building in 
which it is to be delivered, a practice said to have been in use among 
the ancient orators; and of this kind was the system introduced b)/ 
Feinagle, whose principle was especially useful in the remembrance 
of dates, the figures of which were to be changed for correspond- 
ing letters of the alphabet, to be formed into words ; as Henry IV. 
of England was bom in 1366, which date, changed into letters, 
gave mffy muff. — Abercrombie, 85-89. 

Importance of Memory. — The Greeks, in their Theogony. 
by a happy illustration of the importance of memory to all 
the exercises of fancy and the understanding, fabled the 
muses to be the daughters of Mnemosyne (memory). They 
might, with equal truth, have given the same parentage tc 
the virtues. — Brown, 

Memcyry^ in relation to Things and Events. — In reference 
to THINGS, thoughts may arise without suggesting any idea 
of the past, or any reference to time ; but in regard tc 
EVENTS, the idea of time is a necessary concomitant ol 
memory. 

IV. JUDGMENT. 

By Judgment, that faculty is meant, of the mind of maOj 
which is exercised about the relations of things — thai 
which, by a comparison of objects, whether mental oi 
material — ^whether of sensation or reflection, ascertains 
their mutual relations ; and whose proper expression is a pro- 
position. (See Lexicon, under the term proposition.) 

This foculty peculiarly distinguishes human beings ; for 
whereas the inferior animals have sensation, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, memory, they are, by the law of their nature, 
incapable of judgment. 

Popular rises of the term Judgment, — ^In common lan- 
guage the term judgment is often used as synonymom 
wiih prudence, sagacity, or intelligence; and thus denotes— 
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not a simple and original hcnlty of the mind^ but the re- 
iultofthe proper exercise of aU its powers. 

The term judgment is also used in the sense of mentcU 
determination expressed ; that is, that something is affirmed 
or denied of another. In this sense it is borrowed from 
the courts of jtistice, in which, after examination of the 
evidence, the decision or judgment is pronounced. 

Characteru^ics of Judgm^erU. — Judgment simple is that 
which is the direct result of the comparison of things, 
whence we ascertain their relation. 

Judgment intuitive is that which ascertains their relation 
at a glance, without the usual elaborate process of compa- 
rison. 

Jiulgment inferential is that which is founded on, and 
results from preceding demonstration. 

Categories and Predicables. — The former of these terms is 
Greek, the latter, Latin, having a similar meaning; and both were 
used to denote an enumeration of propositions, by the most extensive 
classes into which things could be distributed. These classes were 
therefore so many highest predicates, one or other of which was sup- 
posed capable of being affirmed with truth of every nameable thing. 
The categories were, according to Aristotle, ten — ovaia, substantia^ 
substance; yrotroVf quantitas, quantity; rrowv, qualitas, quality; wpos ri, 
relatio, relation; wouu/, actio, action; rracrx^f-v, passio, passion, 
suffering ; irov, ubi, place ; ttote, quando, time ; KUtrOaiy situs, 
position ; ex^tv, habitus, possession, ACQ thinks it, a mere catalogue 
of the distinctions rudely marked out by the language of familiar 
life ; with little or no attempt to penetrate by philosophical ana- 
lysis, to the rationale of even those common distinctions Logic. 

The predicables, according to Porphyry, were five, embracing 
a fivefold division of general names, founded upon a difference in 
the kind of class they denote : yevoc* genus, genus ; ndog, species, 
species ; ha^opa, dijerentia, difierence ; iSiov, proprium, property ; 
frvfitB€rjKoc, accidens, accident. They express, not what the pre- 
dicate is in its own meaning, but the relation it happens to bear 

to the subject of which it is predicated Mill, (See Lexicon, 

under the terms category, B,nd predicable.) 

Y* REASONING. 

By Reasoning is understood that mental power, or com- 
bination of powers, by which we compare the results of 
/udgment; draw conclusions, discern truth, and so pur- 
sue it. 

Reasoning, therefore, differs from judgment, as it pre- 
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supposes a series of judgments— jost as judgment presop* 
poses the materials for its exercise in single objects oz 
ideas; and so is not a simple fiiculty of the mind. 

It follows that reasoning must be true or ialae, according 
to its data — ^must be founded on eyidence, probable of 
demonstrative — and is accompanied by belief, according to 
the perceived or fancied cogency of ite conclusions. 

Popular acceptations of the term Reason. — In common 
language, reason denotes the power by which we distinguish 
truth from &lsehood, right firom wrong, employ means for the 
accomplishment of ends; and is sometimes, also, used in the 
sense of proof or argument, which is the resvU of the exer- 
cise of the mental faculty termed Reasoning, as well as the 
instrtument by which it pursues its further investigations; 
but, in strict, philosophical propriety. Reason is the power 
by which we distinguish truth irom falsehood, as conscience 
or the moral faculty enables us to discriminate rnght from 
vnrong; and it also enables us to employ means for the 
accomplishment of ends, and to draw conclusions from pre- 
mises, and is thus contrasted with instinct or natural im- 
pulse. In the language of the poet — 

And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis Grod directs — ^in that 'tis man. 

In common language, reason, jvdgm£nt, understanding, are 
used with little, if any, distinction; as we say **a sound 
judgment, or understanding, or reason." 

Reason and Wisdom, — Reason differs from wisdom in 
this : wisdom fixes on the right end, and seeks its attain- 
ment by appropriate means ; whereas reason is occupied 
with relations, whether the attainment, which is the result 
of the comparison of them, be desirable or its opposite. 
. Lockers Four Steps. — In the exercise of the faculty of 
Reasoning, in order to the attainment of the end in view^ 
Locke enumerates four steps : first, the discovery of proofs 
by which a truth may be brought to light ; second, the 
arranging of the proofs ascertained, that their force and 
connection may be perceived ; third, the perception of that 
connection in all its bearings ; fourth, the deduction of 
right conclusions ; which last, alone, is properly reasoning. 
^^^astmifng, according to ArMishop Whatdy, oompre- 
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Kends inferring and proving, which are not two difierent 
things, bat the same things regarded in two different points 
of view. He who infers, proves; and he wbo proves, in- 
fers; but the word " infer," fixes the mind/r«^ on the pre- 
mises, and then on the conclusion ; the word " prove," on 
the contrary, leads the mind from the conclusion to the 
premises. .... One might, therefore, define fn'oving, " the 
assigning a reason (or argument) for the support of a given 
proposition," and inferring " the deduction of a conclusion 
from given premises." .... To infer, is the business of the 
philosopher; to prove, that of the advocate. — Logic. 

Analytical Reasoning. — When in reasoning we pro- 
ceed from what is complex to what is less complex, we are 
said to reason ancUytiQally, The following is a specimen 
given by Dr. Brown : — Man is £sUlible ; he may therefore 
err, even when he thinks himself least exposed to error ; 
he must not expect all to think as he does, even on points 
which appear to him to have no obscurity ; he should rot 
therefore, dare to persecute those who merely differ from 
him, and who may be right even in differing from him ; 
and, in consequence, any legislative act of intolerance is 
absurd. This is analysis, each predicate becoming the svh- 
ject of a new proposition, and all that is contained in the last 
being included in the first, equally as any of the interven- 
ing ones; and might be stated, in regular form, thus — Man 
is fallible; he who is ^ible may err, Ac. ; and so on to the 
end. 

Analogical Reasoning. — When, in reasoning, resemblan- 
ces frof/t relations which are on all hands admitted, are 
employed, either to establish some truth or to overthrow 
error, the argument is said to be from analogy. This is 
the mode of argument employed by Bishop Butler in his justly 
celebrated "Analogy," in which he does not ground the 
truths of religion on analogy, but makes use of it to answer 
objections; upon the principle, that when objections are made 
to the truths of religion, which may be made with equal 
strength against what we hn&w to be true in the course of 
natnre, such objections cannot possibly have any weight. 

Syllogistic Reasoning — The Syllogism. — Every argu- 
ment or process of reasoning consists of two parts — ^that which 
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is proved, and that hi/ which it is proved; before tlie pro- 
cess commences, the former is called the question; when it 
has been concluded, and the proof completed, it is called 
the conclusion; if that which is employed as the proof is 
stated last, it is called the reason; if the conclusion, or thing 
proved, is stated last, that which is used to prove it is called 
t^te preinms: both premises together are called the ante- 
cedent. A syllogism is an argument so constructed, as that 
from two propositions, called the major and minor premiss, 
a third follows, which is called the conclusion ; and since 
mich an argument — that is, from something laid down and 
granted as true, {the premises,) something else, following ne- 
cessarily from the other, {the conclusion,) must be admitted 
as true ; it follows that a syllogism (which is merely the 
regular, logical form of stating an argument), must be an 
argument so expressed as that the conclusiveness is mani- 
fest from the mere form of the expression. The rules for 
syllogisms, and the whole doctrine regarding them, are 
given very clearly and simply by Whately. — Logic, 73, et 
9equen. 

A syllogism, therefore, having two premises and a conclusion, 
is not a peculiar kind of argument, but an argument expressed 
in regular logical form, to which even/ legitimate argument may 
be reduced ; and the principle on which it is constructed is the 
universal principle of reasoning. When one of the premises is 
suppressed, the argument is called an Enthymeme. (For other 
forms of the syllogism, as Sorites, Dilemma, see Lexicon, under 
the term Logic.) 

A very curious controversy, and one deserving of more investi- 
gation than it has yet received, has been raised as to whether the 
syllogistic reasoning was originally a Greek discovery, improved 
and perfected by Aristotle ; or borrowed from Hindoostan.^ Sir 
William Jones found the syllogism in use in the Brahminical 
literature; and as it is on record that Callisthenes transmitted to his 
uncle Aristotle, a technical system of logic, it has been argued, on 
the one hand, that this may have been the groundwork of the Aris- 
totelian logic ; on the other, that the Mohamedans having carried 
the system into India, from them the Brahmins may have learned it. 

Fallacies in Reasoning. — These are of kinds almost 
innumerable, but in books on logic they are classed under 
general heads, and one principal use of the mode of reason- 
ing by syllogism is their detection. Not a few of the 
phmaea employed to describe them have become current in 
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works' of general literature, and are so convenient in use 
that it would not be easy to find substitutes. Such are, 
tiie mistake of reasoning a dicto secundum quid, ad dictum 
simplidter — that is, from what is true regarding some par- 
ticular thing, or in som^ particular respect, to what is true 
in itself, simply or generally; ignoratia elenchi, ignorance of 
the confutation, or mistake of the proper proof; non causa 
pro causa, reasoning from what is not a cause to a cause, or 
assigning that which does n^t account for the matter in 
hand; petitio principii, begging the question, or taking for 
granted the subject in dispute ; post hoc, and propter hoc, 
confounding that which is subsequent with what is an eject. 
On this subject, however, see the chapter on fallacies in 
Whately's Logic. 

The Syllogism and Induction. — Induction proceeds 
from particulars to generals, and is perfect according to 
the completeness of the enumeration; the syllogism pro- 
ceeds from generals to particulars. 

Logic — Varieties of Beasoning — Aristotle's Dictum ^When we 

analyse the mental process by which we reason, and investigate 
the principles that guide us in such a procedure, Logic is a scieTice — 
the science of reasoning ; when we lay down rules^ founded upon 
this analysis, for conducting the process correctly, Logic is an 
art — the art of reasoning. 

Dr. Whately says, ** There are three operations of mind in 
argument — apprehension, that is the notion in the mind analogous 
to perception by the senses; judgment, the comparing of two 
notions that are the objects of apprehension ; and reasoning, pro- 
ceeding from one judgment to another, founded thereon, and pro- 
ducing the result. The exjtression of the apprehension is a term ; 
the expression of the act of judgment is a proposition ; the expression 
of an act oi reasoning is an argument.'* 

** Logic, which is, as it were, the Grammar of Beasoning, does 
not bring forward the regular syllogism as a distinct mode of 
argument, designed to be substituted for any other mode; but as 
the form to which all correct reasoning may ultimately be re- 
duced, and which, consequently, serves the purpose when we 
employ logic as an art, of a test to try the validity of any argu- 
ment, in the same manner as by a chemical analysis we develope, 
and submit to a distinct examination, the elements of which any 
compound body is composed, and are thus enabled to detect any 
latent sophistication and impurity." 

Reasoning, therefore, when right, and sound, and true, is 
always the same; and "Metaphysical** reasoning, ** Political*' 
i^asoning, ** Theological " reasoning, &c., are not different kinds 
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of reasoning?, but the same reasoning applied to different subjects j 
nor is logic a peculiar method of reasoning, but a method of anl(^« 
ing and analysing our reasoning; for it is impossible to reason 
correctly without reasoning logically. 

The keystone of the whole art is said to be the dictum of 
Aristotle, called the dictum de omni et nuUo. " Whatever can be 
predicated (that is affirmed or denied) of any class of beings uni- 
versally, can be predicated of any thing comprehended in that 
class." Of tins celebrated dictum. Dr. Wliately says, its simpli- 
city, in connection with its comprehensiveness, is its great excel- 
lence and beauty. Stewart, on the other hand, asserts it to be a 
mere truism, and the art founded on it to be comparatively worthless. 
Mill, instead of Aristotle's dictum, gives liis own ; ** Things which 
co-exist with the same, co-exist with one another ; and a thing 
which co-exists with another thing, with which other a third thing 
does not co-exist, is not consistent with that third thing." 

For very different views of the Aristotelian logic, the reader 
may consult Dr. Whatcly's Logic on the one side ; and on the other, 
Dr.Reid's Analysis of the AristotelianLogic, and Stewart's Elements 
of the Philosophy of the Mind, 8vo 1843—41 1-435. 

Vieios of the utility of Logic and the Syllogism. — This 
instrument of reasoning, which had been, for ages, not only 
in almost exclusive possession of the schools, but cultivated 
as the primary object of human attention, has, since the 
days of Lord Bacon, become, by a kind of reaction, pro- 
gressively decreasing in the estimation of the cultivators of 
the philosophy of the mind. Locke, and still more recently, 
Beid, Stewart, Campbell, and others, have written with 
great disparagement of it, as an instrument for the inves- 
tigation and communication of truth; but recently Dr. 
Whately, in his deservedly popular work on Logic, by 
stripping it of all frivolities, and giving it its just place 
among the Metaphysical sciences, has created a revival of 
the taste for its cultivation. , Dr. Brown thinks logic more 
nseful in contending with others, than as an instrument of 
discovery; and in accounting for giving it a place in his 
lectures on the Philosophy of Mind, he says it was " not 
on account of any merits which I supposed it to possess as 
a useful instrument, but merely from that interest which 
even error itself acquires when it is regarded as the error 
of all the wise, or at least of all who were considered 
the wise for many ages." 

'^be truth seems to be, that as a branch of a liberal 
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education — as affording discipline to the mind, and as fami- 
liarizing the young to phraseology, with which the whole 
of English literature is impregnated, it is indispensable ; apart 
from the consideration of its utility as an instrument for 
the discovery of truth and the detection of error. 

Fallacy — Sophism, (fallo, I deceive, and ao^oQ^sophoe^wise; 
and thence used to denote one who claimed pre-eminence in 
wisdom — a sophist — a pretendei^ to wisdom). — " Any decep- 
tive argument or apparent argument whereby a man is him- 
self convinced, or endeavours to convince others, of something 
which is not really proved." The term sophism is often used in 
the same sense as fallacy; and an argumentof this kind is called 
sophistical. Such is Hume's argument against miracles : " Tes- 
timony is a kind of evidence more likely to be false than a 
miracle to be true ; (or, as it may be expressed in other words, 
we have more reason to expect that a witness should lie, than 
that a miracle should occur;) but the evidence on which the 
Christian miracles are believed, is testimony; therefore 
the evidence on which the Chri£{|ian miracles are believed 
is more likely to be false than a miracle to be true." The 
sophism or fallacy here is, that what is spoken of in the 
first of these premdses — is only " seme testimony," not " all 
testimony," (or any whatevet^,) and by "a witness," not 
" every witness," but only " seme witness ;" and yet the con- 
clusion is drawn to " ail testimony" and " every witness,^ 
just as if it had been said, " food is necessary to life; com 
is food, therefore corn is necessary to life ;" or, " birds 
can fly ; an ostrich is a bird, therefore an ostrich can fly." — 
Whately. 

Lord Bacon's " Idols." — Nearly connected "with fallacies 
in reasoning, whereby men impose upon themselves or 
others, are the idols, in the language of Bacon ; that is, 
the errors, a blind regard to which deceptive appearances — 
like the worship paid to their idols (et^cjXa, images of their 
unseen deities) by the Heathen — leads men astray. These 
he classed into, 1, idola trihus, idols of the tribe, such errors 
as are incident to human nature in general — such as the 
knre of system, the disposition to attribute effects to inade- 
quate causes, &c. ; 2, idola specus, idols of the den, errors 
such as are peculiar to individuals — such as a fondness for 
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speculation, love of controversy, &c.; 3, idolafori, idols of 
theforumy such errors as arise from our social relations — as 
from the imperfection of language as the representation of 
thought, <kc. ; 4, idola theatri, idols of the theatre, errors 
that result from absurd speculation. The illustration of 
these occupies the first part of his "Organon ;" as the removal 
of error is the first step to the discovery of truth. 

Dilemma {Iiq and \a/Li€arw, dis and lamhano, that which 
may be taken in various w&ya), is a complex kind of cow- 
ditional syllogism, (consisting of two or more such syllo- 
gisms combined). A conditional syllogism is that which 
employs, in reasoning, conditional propositions; that is, 
propositions in which "the antecedent being assumed as 
true, the consequent is to be granted as true also." Of this 
Dr. Whately gives the following example : — Don Carlos 
claimed the Spanish throne, as heir male, against his niece 
the queen, by virtue of the Salic law, which excluded 
females; which was established (contrary to the ancient 
Spanish usage) by a former king of Spain, and was re- 
pealed by King Ferdinand. The opponents of Don Carlos 
argued, " A king of Spain either has or has not a right to 
alter the law of succession ; if he has such a right, Carlos 
has no claim, because, &c.; if he has not, Carlos has no 
daim, because, &c. ; therefore (on either supposition) Carlos 
has no claim." 

First, or Intuitive Principles of Belief, which lib at 

THE Foundation of all REiksoNiNo ^Dr. Reid, and many of 

the Scotch philosophers who succeeded him, unnecessarily multi- 
plied the intuitive principles of belief; Dr. Priestly and the ma- 
terialists irrationally refused to admit any. Dr. Brown has well 
observed, that there must be intuitive truths, and illustrates the 
statement, in the case of our personal identity, as one. The belief 
of our identity, he says, is not the result of any series of proposi- 
tions, but arises immediately, in certain circumstances, from a 
principle of thought, as essential to the very nature of the mind 
as its powers of perception or of memory ; or as the power of 
reasoning itself, on which — on the essential validity of which, and 
consequently on the intuitive belief of some first truth on which 
it is founded, every objection to the force of these very truths 
themselves must ultimately rest. To object is to argue, and to 
argue is to assert the validity of argument ; and therefore of the 
primary evidence, from which the evidence of each succeeding 
proposition of the argument flows. To object to the authority of 
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Buch primary, intaitive belief, would thus be to reason against 
reason ; to adSLrm and deny at the same moment ; and to own that 
the very arguments which we urge are unworthy of being re- 
ceived and credited. 

If, then, there must be primary and intuitive truths, it will be 
difficult to find any which has a better claim to this distinction 
than the faith we have in our own identity, as one continued sen- 
tient and thinking being ; or rather, to speak more accurately, as 
one permanent being, capable of many varieties of sensation and 
thought. There is to be found in it, every circumstance which can 
be required to substantiate it, as a law of intuitive belief. It is 
universal, irresistible, immediate. Indeed so truly prior and 
paramount is it to mere reasoning, that the very notion of reason- 
ing necessarily involves the belief of identity as admitted. To 
reason is to draw a conclusion from some former proposition ; and 
how can one truth be inferred from another truth unless the mind 
which admits the one be the mind which admitted the other ? In 
its order, as much as in its importance, it may be truly considered 
as the first of those truths which do not depend on reasoning; and 
is, itself, necessarily implied, perhaps in all — certainly in the 
greater number — of our other intuitions Brown, lee, xiii. 

The truths of this order, which it would be unwise and absurd 
to attempt to prove by reasoning, seeing they are the first prin- 
ciples of the science of mind, and admit of no other evidence 
than the conviction which forces itself upon the understanding of 
all classes of men, are thus stated by Dr. Abercrombie : — 

First or intuitive principles of belief. — ** These are immediate 
results of a certain exercise of the understanding, but are not 
referrible to any process of induction or chain of reasoning, and 
can be considered only as an original and fundamental part of our 
constitution 

1. A conviction of our own existence as sentient and thinking 
beings, and of mind as something distinct from the functions of 
the body. 

2. A confidence in the evidence of our senses in regard to the 
existence and properties of external things, or a conviction that 
these have a real existence independent of our sensations. 

3. A confidence in our own mental processes — that facts, for 
example, suggested to our memory, really occurred. 

4. A belief in our personal identity, derived from the combined 
operation of consciousness and memory, or a remembrance of past 
mental feelings, and a comparison of them .with present mental 
feelings, as belonging to the same sentient being. 

6. A conviction that every event must have a cause, and a 
cause adequate to the effect. 

6. A confidence in the uniformity of the operations of nature, 
or that the same cause, acting in the same circimistances, will 
idways be followed by the same effect — Abercrombie on Intellectual 
Powers, p. 66. See also "Buffier on First Truths," j)asstTO, and 
CampbeU'tt ** Philosophy of Rhetoric," book I., chap. y. 
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Aristotle asserted first or intuitive truths as distinct from thoM 
arrived at by demonstration : *• Thus, too, those things are to be 
regarded as first truths which command belief — not from other 
truths, but from themselves." Met, Book ii. They hold the 
same place in mental philosophy as axioms in mathematics. 
According to Locke, the existence of ourselves is known by 
intuition ; the existence of God, by demonstration ; the existence 
of other things, by sensation, (iv. 9, 2). Buffier says, such only 
should be considered first truths, as could be attacked only by a 
proposition not more certain ; and as opponents would be com- 
pelled practically to recognise their authority. Such truths are 
properly called jmnciples or elements, as on them reasoning is 
founded. 

First or Intuitive Truths always Admitted. — Aristotle 
largely (says Beattie) treats of them in the fourth book of his 
Metaphysics, and first of his latter Analytics. He calls them 
** Axioms or dignities, principles, and common sentiments;" 
A^KOfxaTa, Ap;^a(, Koivai oo^ai. Of these, he says, they are the 
elements of demonstration ; and he even exemplifies them, as ** It is 
impossible that the same thing can exist and not exist at the same 
time." Afyw Be anodeiKTiKad koi tuq Koivag do^ag, €^ijJva7ravT€c deu:- 
vvovffi. Uov, on Trav avayKaiov ij 0avai, t] airoAavai. Kai, adwarov 
dvTo tivai Kai firj uvai. Met. iii. 2. He says they are known hy their 
own evidence. Analyt. ii. 16. He further says, that unless some 
first prmciples are taken for granted there can be neither reason 
nor reasoning : MrjBiv yap TtOevrsgt avatpovtn, to diaXeyefrSat icat 
oXatg Xoyov. Met. ii. 6. That it is impossible that every truth 
should admit of proof, otherwise proof would be extended indefi- 
nitely, which would render it impossible : oXiag fitv yap avavTutv 
advvaTOv aTrodei^iv eivat, iiga-Trupov yap av taBil^oi, uxrrefirjde ovnog 
tivai aTTodii^iv. Met. iv. 4. And, finally — a sentiment which is 
of the highest moment in the discussion, especially, of matters 
which relate to the philosophy of mind and morals — ^that when 
men attempt to prove first principles, it shows that they are igno- 
rant of the nature of proof: A^iovtri Si Kai tovto aTToSuKvvvai 
TivtQ 81 airaiStvaiagy £<tti yap an-aidEvtna, to fir} yivtoOKeiv Ttvtav Sti 
KfjTtiv arrodti^iv, Kai Tivrnv ov 8ei. Met. iv. 4. 

II. — SUBORDINATE FACULTIES OP THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 

These are Attention^ Conception, Association, Abstraction 
and Generalization. 

1. Attention. — -The term Attention denotes the power 
' of fixing the mind on the objects presented to it, whether 
these be objects of sensation or of reflection. 

When Attention is occupied about external objects, it is 
more properly designated Observation ; when employed in 
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ngard to objects of consciousness, it is Attention strictly so 
called. 

The menta.1 effort, which we denote Attention, is so 
essential to the carrying on of mental operations, that, 
without it. Memory could not exist; and while there is, 
doubtless, an original difference, in different individuab, in 
regard to memory, it is a general principle, that memory — 
in the vitridfiess and retentiveness of the ideas it has stored 
up — will be in proportion to the amount of attention exer- 
cised when they were acquired. 

Attention in its poiver of Intensity. — When attention is 
put forth by a very strong aaid determined effort, the indi- 
yidual becomes unconscious of the presence of other objects. 
Thus Archimedes, deeply intent upon his mathematical 
problem, was unaware of the capture of Syracuse, and 
unconscious of the presence of the Roman soldier who had 
entered his apartment. 

Attention and Consciousness. — Attention is a voluntary 
act, and requires an active exertion to begin and to con- 
tinue it; it may also be continued as long as we will. 
Oonsciousness, on the other hand, is involuntary and of no 
continuance, changing with every thought This distinc- 
tion is made by Reid, who says, that Locke often confounds 
attention and consciousness ; and it is highly approved of 
by Stewart 

We are conscious of thought, volition, &c., but not of mind 
till there is an impression from matter on the organ of sen- 
sation; then we become conscious of two facts — the existence 
of the sensation, and the existence of the sentient being. 

Attention in the Sin^lerhess of its E^cercise. — ^The fstculty of 
Attention can be exercised only about one object at one time. 
Thewell-known fewjts — ^apparently at variance with this prin- 
ciple—of a person dictating at once on various subjects to 
different persons, as Julius Caesar is said to have done; of 
a teacher hearing more than one class at one time ; of a 
pianist employing almost incredible quickness in fingering 
the notes of a complicated piece of music, and maintaining, 
all the while, a conversation with those looking on ; or an 
extempore orator, arranging his ideas as to what topics are 
to follow, while giving utterance to his present thoughts in 
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.the most felicitous expressions, are all to be aocounted fo 
on the principle of the inconceivable rapidity of the exer 
cise and transitions of thoughts^ volitions^ and othej 
mental operations. 

Concluding Inference. — A hc^ii of fixed and nndiyidec 
attention is of the highest moment in conducting the exer- 
cises of the human mind. The acquisition of this bein^ 
one of the primary objects of education, the exact sciencei 
are most important, apart from their practical utility; and 
therefore the properly educaied man should be a TnatheTna- 
tician, though not destined to a profession, as engineeringj 
which requires it. But the classics have this paramount 
a<lvantage, as a branch of general education, that while 
they afford an admirable course of discipline, in the format 
tion of habits of close attention^ judicious analysis, and accur 
rate investigation — in the Greek language especially, from 
the delicate discrimination required in tracing the minute 
shades of distinction in its words ; — they do all this, in con- 
nection with keeping the mind in close and continual con- 
tact with those noblest productions of the uninspired human 
intellect; that will live through all time, and furnish the 
seeds of magnificent thoughts and glorious sentiments to 
all generations. 

2. CoNOEPTioN. — The term Conception denotes that men- 
tal exorcise by which we acquire notions of our formerly 
acquired sensations, perceptions, and ideajs ; or, in other 
words, the power or exercise of mind which furnishes an 
exact transcript of what we have formerly known or felt. 

Conception, therefore, merely implies previous knowledge 
of any thing as an object of perception or consciousness — 
not the trut/i or falsehood, the good or evil of that which is 
conceived. 

But while conception implies, always, previotis knowledge, 
it does not necessarily imply, that that knowledge should 
have been personal ; for we may have a perfect conception 
of any thing from description, though it has never been 
submitted to our senses. 

Conception is beautifully styled by Shakspeare "the 
mind's eye." 
^ The aifference between conce'ptioiL and imagination is 
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illostrated at great length by Stewart ; " Elements of the 
Philosophy of the Human Mind," 75-80. 

3. Association. — By Association is meant that power of 
the human intellect, by which one thought is suggested to 
the mind by another, so as to produce a train of thought ; or, 
in other words, the faculty by which the ^accession of our 
thoughts is regulated. 

How thoughts arise in the mind is inexplicable ; but that, 
when suggested, their connection and dependance are regu- 
lated by certain laws, is a fact — ^at once most clearly estab- 
lished, and, in its connections and influence, highly import- 
ant in the science of the human mind. 

The mind is thus shown to be the production of a God 
of order, no less than of a God of intelligence and power. 

Frinciples which regulate Association. — Of these soToe are 
perfectly ohvioiis, such as resemblance, analogy, contrariety, 
vicinity in time or place, and coincidence in sounds. Other 
principles which regulate association are discoverable only 
by particular efforts of attention, such as cause and effect, 
means and end, premises and conclusion. 

The most obvious of the causes which create association 
of ideas — ^producing a train so extended that the last links, 
if viewed apart, would seem to have no connection with 
the first, is the presence of certain external objects which 
revive the recollection of former thoughts and feelings. 
Travelling alone upon a road, formerly passed over in com- 
pany with a beloved friend, the objects as they occur, which 
had been formerly observed, and made the subject of con- 
versation, will recal the conversation, and rekindle the 
feelings which it had produced, with almost their original 
vividness and reality. Entering a chamber in which we 
had witnessed the death of a dear friend, every object will 
reproduce the topics of discourse, and revive, in all their 
intensity, the emotions which had long since vanished. 
Revisiting the scenes of boyhood after a lapse of years — 
the places of amusement, or study, or employment — the 
persons with whom we associated — the conversations held 
with them^ and the feelings excited, which all had passed 
away into oblivion, will, at once, become present realities. 
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This law of our nature is, in its exercise, exemplified m a ftd 
recorded in Captain King's '• Voyage." At Oonalashka, a knife 
was found which had been left at that desert and inhospitable spot 
hj some former travellers, on the blade of which was stamp^ the 
letters forming the word *'Iiondon." The sight of it called up, 
at once, the scenes of the metropolis, the friends left behind, the 
adieus at parting, and the hoped for joy, on returning, as if all 
had been actual realities.— Stewart's * ' Elements of the Philosophy of 
the Human Mirtdt'* chap. v. part 1, sec. 4. 

The influence of association is eloquently described by Dr. 
Johnson, in his visit to lona. ** We were now treading that 
illustrious island which was once the luminary of the Caledcmian 
regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the 
benefits of knowledge and the blessings of religion. To abstract 
the mind from all local emotions would be impossible if it were 
endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. Whatever 
withdraws us from the power of our senses — ^whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and 
my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us, indiffer- 
ent and unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified by 
wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the ruins of lona.*' 

Akistotlk's Classification of the Principles op Asso- 
ciation We try to recal an idea {Orjpevofiev, hvnt after it), and 

we are aided by something present (airo tov vw) ; or something patt 
{rj aWov rivog) ; or from resemblance (/cat a0 ofxoiov) ; or from con^ 
trariety (rj Bvavrtov) ; or contiguity (rj tov truveyyvg) ; or cause {Sm 
TOVTo) ; or remembrance (avafivfiatg). 



4. Abstraction and Generalization. — Abstraction is 
the power which the mind possesses of considering certain 
qualities or attributes of an object separately from the rest; 
or, in other words, the capability which the understanding 
has of resolviiig into their elements combinations presented 
to it. 

Generalization, on the contrary, is the faculty of forming 
out of individuals or particular assortments, genera and 
ipedes. 

A Species is a number of objects bearing to each other 
a certain degree of resemblance, so that, possessing a suffi- 
cient number of characteristics in common., they may be 
designated by a common appellation; which appellation may 
be employed to denote any of the individuals. 
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A QeniuB is a combination of species ; as a species is a 
combination of indiyidnals. 

To these powers, respectively, language is indebted for 
particular and specific; or generic and universcU words. 

Abstraction is of the very highest use in conducting the 
exercises both of imagination and reasoning, and its dis- 
tinctive office in regard to each is pointed out at length by 
Stewart. — Elements of the FhUoaophy of the Mind, 84-86. 

Abstraction and Generalization are thus defined and 
illostrated by Archbishop Whately : — 

The process by which the mind arrives at the notions 
expressed by these " common ** (or, in popular language, 
•* general") terms, is properly called "Generalization," 
though it is usually (and truly) said to be the business of 
Abstraction; for generalization is one of the purposes to 
which abstraction is applied. When we draw off, and con- 
template separately, any part of an object presented to the 
mind, disregarding the rest of it, we are said to abstract 
that part Thus a person might, when a rose was before 
his eyes or mind, make the scent a distinct object of atten- 
tion, laying aside all thought of the colour, form, &c. &c. ; 
and thus, even though it were the otily rose he had ever 
met with, he would be employing the faculty of abstrac- 
tion ; but if, in contemplating several objects, and finding 
that they agree in certain points, we abstract the circum- 
stances of agreement, disregarding the differences, and 
give to all and each of these objects a name applicable to 
them in respect of this agreement, i, e. a common name, as 
" rose ;" or again, if we give a name to some attribute 
wherein they agree, as " fragrance," or " redness," we are 
then said to generalize. Abstraction, therefore, does not 
necessarily imply generalization, though generalization 
implies abstraction. — Whately" s Logic, 49. 

Nondnalists, Bealists, and Conceptualists — These terms, which 
constantly occur in metaphysical writers, require a brief explanation. 
It was the doctrine of philosophers, in former times, that ideas were 
things distinct, both from the outward object and the mind perceiving 
it ; and so the idea of any particular man, for instance, was different 
both from the man himself and the mind perceiving him. There- 
fore, in forming the notion of the comparative nature of men in 
general, there must be before the mind some species distinct from 
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the mind, which could not be particular, like the sensible sp 
but universal, so as to correspond with the universality of thq 
notion and the generic term. This doctrine descended from 
Pytiiagoras to Plato and Aristotle ; and from the latter to his fol- 
lowers the schoolmen, who held the existence of universal forms as 
real, and independent of the conceptions or other feelings of the 
mind itself. This was called universality ex parte rei, and those 
who held it were designated Realists, 

It was first opposed by Roscelin of Brittany, and after him by 
Abelard ; who held that there was no universality a parte rei, nor 
any thing that could be called universal but the mere general terms 
under which particular objects could be ranked. After him it was 
maintained by Occam, an Englishman. These were called Nomi- 
nalists. The conceptualists believe that particular ideas are formed 
by conception into a general one, of which the general name is the 
expression. 

No one now believes, that there is any external entity correspond* 
ing to the name Man, distinct from all individual men ; yet war was 
waged to support or oppose these opinions respectively : Lewis of 
Bavaria, espousing the cause of Occam at the head of an army, 
and Louis XI. of France opposing him on the part of the realists. 
The opinion now commonly received is, that from particular objects 
we receive particular ideas, and from marking resemblances form 
general terms, which have no corresponding general ideas or notions. 
(See Lexicon under heads Nominalists, Realists, Conceptualists.) 

III. CREATIVE POWERS OF THE HUMAN INTELLECT. 

These are Imagination, Taste, Genius. 

1. Imagination. — Imagination is tlie £iw5ulty by whicb, 
modifying and combining our ideas, conceptions, and feel- 
ings, we form new mental creations. 

The terra Imagination is often, in common language, 
confounded with sensation — that is, it is used to denote the 
forming of images or ideas of things, by means of impres- 
sions made on the brain tlirougb sensation ; but, properly, 
it depends on m^emory, so that as ideas enter the mind 
through the senses, Inemory retains tbem, and imagination 
compounds them. 

It is often, too, used as synonymous with conception, 
even by Dr. Reid, wbo defines it, "in its most proper 
sense, as a most lively conception of objects of sight," and 
says of it, that it is a " talent of importance to poets and 
orators, and deserves a proper name on account of its con- 
.jffection with their arts ; and that it is distinguished from 
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inception as a part from the whole." But Stewart dis- 
tmgaishea them thus; that as conception gives an exact trails- 
cript of what we have felt or perceived, so by imagination 
we modify our conceptions, combining the parts of different 
ones together, so as to form new wholes of our own creation. 
Materials for the Exercise of Imagination, — The princi- 
pal, but not the &nl^ power of mind which furnishes ma- 
terials for imagination to new mould, combine, and classify, 
is perception through the organ of sight. From this it 
derives its name. But, while pleasing images are, in 
greatest number, and intensest vividness, transmitted 
through the eye to the mind, the other senses — and indeed 
all the objects of our knowledge, whether external or intel- 
lectual — supply their proportion. The melody of the 
groves, and the fragrance of the gardens, no less than the 
loveliness of the forms of external nature, supply materials 
for the delightful creations of imagination. 

. Imagination and its Materials — Dr. Brown, after — in con- 
formity with his system of classification — denying that imagina- 
tion is a distinct, intellectual power of the mind, says — reverting, 
as ususJ, of necessity, to the current nomenclature — very beauti- 
fully and justly, '* We not merely perceive objects, and conceive or 
remember them simply as they were, but we have the power of com- 
bining them, in various new assemblages — of forming, at our will, 
with a sort of delegated omnipotence, not a single universe merely, 
but a new and varied universe with every succession of our 
thoughts. The materials out of which we form them exist in every 
mind, but they exist only as the stones exist shapeless in the 
quarry, that require little more than mechanical labour to cc^vert 
them into common dwellings, but that rise into palaces and 
temples only at the command of architectural genius." — Lee. 42. 

Nature of Imagination, — Imagination is a complex — not 
a simple £iEM5ulty of the mind, for it requires the aid of 
abstraction to separate qualities and circumstances that 
have been perceived in conjunction; and also that of judg- 
ment and taste, to form them into new and agreeable com- 
binations. 

Province of Imagination. — The principal regions for the 
exercise of imagination are the arts of poetry, sculpture, 
painting, and design. 

Every dayuse of Imagination — On the province of the imagination, 
and the importance of its functions in the ordinary and every day 
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life of mankind, Dr. Brown has the following just remarks:-- *•"?! 
must not con(!eive, merely because the functions of the imapnati 
are sublime, that they comprehend the whole office of imagmstio 
or even its most important use. It w of far more import&nce 
mankind, as it operates in the ordinary affairs of life — ^in those fiui 
liar feelings of every hour which we never think of referring 
any faculty, or of estimating their nature in reference to oth 
classes of feelings. What are all those pictures of the future whi< 
are for ever before our eyes, in the successive hopes, and feaa 
and designs of life, but tmaginoHons in which circumstances a 
combined that never, perhaps, in the same forms and pr(q[K>rtio 
have existed in reality, and which, very probably, are never 
exist but in those very hopes and fears which we have form© 
The writer of romance gives secret motives and passions to t 
characters which he invents, and adds incident to incident in t 
long series of complicated action which he devel(^)e9. What 
does, trc, too, are doing every hour — combining events which f 
never to happen ; imagining motives, passions, and thinking o 
little romances of which ourselves, it may be supposed, are 1 
primary heroes ; but in the plot of which, there is a sufficient co 
plication of adventures of those we love or dislike, connect 
with the piece, or episodically intermingled. Our romances of r 
life, though founded upon facts, are,, in their principal circu 
stances, fictions still ; and though the fancy they display may i 
be as brilliant, it is still the same in kind with that which for 
and fills the history of imaginary heroes and heroines. The d 
lest plodder over the obscurest desk, who sums up in the eveni 
his daily tables of profit and loss, and who rises in the mom: 
with the sole object of adding a few ciphers to that book of poui 
and pence, which contains the whole history of his life — ^even '. 
while he half lays down his quill to think of future prices i 
future demands, or future possibilities of loss, has his visions f 
inspirations like the sublimest poet — ^visions of a very differ 
kind? indeed, from those to which poets are accustomed, but 
volving as truly the inspirations of fancy." — Brown, lee, 42. 

Character of Imagination, — In its exercise, imaginat: 
is sometimes voluntary and sometimes involuntary. Ima^ 
of various kinds may enter the mind without intention 
expectation, just as in memory there is involuntary rei 
niscence ; and, on the other hand, we can deliberat 
select and combine images, for the production of compoui 
different from those which really exist, just as there 
deliberate recollections by the aid of conception and memo 

Importance of a j'tcdiciozts cultivation of the Faculty 
Iinagination. — No power of the human mind more requi 
wise and judicious regulation than the imagination. Wl 
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nncontrolled^ or unduly indulged, there is produced that 
cheerless condition of our being called Melancholy; and 
when excited and unduly stimulated — when made the 
ndeTy not the 8vhjeet, of the judgment, that state of mind 
results which is usually termed Romantic ; one that — while 
the former is the fell destroyer of the soul's peace — is utterly 
at variance with a due regard to the sober realities of thit 
life, and which wholly unfits for those reflections and con- 
templations on Divine truth which are the means of pro- 
ducing a right state of soul in reference to the future 
world. 

On this subject — ^the iraportancc of keeping the ima^nation 
pure. Dr. Reid sajs, ** As far as the direction of our thoughts is 
in oar own power, (and that it is so in a great measure cannot be 
doubted,) it is of the utmost importance to give them tliat direc* 
tion which is subservient to our improvement — not only in arts 
and sciences, but in virtue, and goodness, and real happiness. 
The human imagination is an ample theatre^ upon whi(;h every 
thing, good or bad, great or mean, laudable or base, is acted. 
How happy is that mind in which the light of real knowledge dis- 
pels the phantoms of superstition — in which the belief and rever- 
ence of a perfect, an all-governing mind casts out all fear but the 
fear of acting wrong— in which serenity and cheerfulness, inno- 
cence, humanity, and candour, guard the ima^nation against the 
entrance of every unhallowed intruder, and mvite more amiable 
and worthier guests to dwell. There shall the muses, the graces, 
and the virtues, fix their abode ; for every thing that is great and 
worthy in human conduct must have been conceived in the imagina- 
tion before it was brought into act. " And many great and good 
designs have been formed there, which for want of pow«r and 
opportunity have proved abortive. The man whose mind is occu- 
pied with these guests, must be wise, good, and happy." — Reid on 
the Intellectual Powers, Essay iv. 

Under Imagination are to be regarded dreams, and reve- 
riesy or day dreams. To enter into the philosophy of these 
at length would be inconsistent with the nature and design 
of this work ; it has been done fully and satisfieLctorily by 
Stewart, who shows that the same laws which regulate the 
succession of our thoughts when awake, influence them when 
asleep — ^that the power of volition is not then suspended^ 
but loses its influence over the &,culties of the mind and 
the members of the body, which, when we are awake, are 
subject to its authority — ^that sleep is accelerated by every 
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thing which retards or impedes the exercise of the mental 
powers, and delayed by every thing which interests or ex- 
cites them — that when we wish for sleep we withdraw the 
mind from all interesting thoughts; and the sounds which 
tend to produce sleep are those which withdraw thought 
from all interesting subjects — that as in sleep the vital and 
involuntary bodily motions suffer no interruption, so the 
mental operations, suspended on volition, are interrupted, and 
all others carried on as usual ; and hence groups of imaged 
combined and modified in ominous variety of forms, com- 
pose the dreams or visions of the night, as well as reveries 
or day dreams ; all the materials being previously supplied 
by the senses. These last, however, are more properly desig- 
nated the productions oi fancy (phantcmej ; those moment- 
ary groups of floating images, indefinitely combined, that rise 
and pass away. It is chiefly in these that the rapidity of 
thought is illustrated. (See Stewart on the subject; and 
Brown, p. 276, on the " Philosophy of Dreams.") 

Influence of Imagination on the Body, — To this, espe- 
cially in certain states of the body, and to peculiar organiza- 
tion of the nervous system — ^in connection with certain 
credulous perversities of the intellect — are to be ascribed 
such wonders as those of mesmerism, metallic tractors, and 
pretended miraculous cures. 

2. Taste. — The term Taste is used to denote that £Eu;ulty 
of tftte human mind by which we are capable of perceiving 
and enjoying the grand, the sublime, and the beautiful, in 
the productions of nature ; or of creating, as well as perceiv- 
ing and enjoying them in the works of art. 

The term taste is figurative, being borrowed from one of 
the organs of sensation ; and so are many of the terms used 
to denote the feelings to which it gives rise. 

The mihlime and beautiful are not, in all respects, per- 
fectly distinct, though often contrasted, as Dr. Brown says, 
by a kind of "antithetic arrangement;" and grandeur is a 
modification of the sublime. In a very great number of 
instances all these blend into each other; the grand and 
sublime being only one portion of a series of feelings, of 
which -the beautiful is also a part. Beauty, in regard to 
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mAural objects, or works of art, is an emotion of vivid 
delight, referred to the object which excites it; and subli- 
mity is often this very beauty, united with a feeling of 
wigue, indefinite grandeur in its object, and a consequent 
impression of delightful oMonishmeTU, intennediate between 
mere admiration and awe. In relation to moral actions, it is 
often a combination of the pleasing emotion of heatUy, with 
admiring cutonishjnent and love, or respectful reverence, 

Amotions of Taste, — The perception of these qualities — 
the grand, the sublime, and the beautiful — is attended, 
according to the constitution of our nature, with emotions 
of pleasure different from all others of which we are sus- 
ceptible. These are designated emotions of Taste. 

The student, in order to understand them, has only to ex- 
amine and analyze his own feelings when contemplating a 
lovely landscape, with its cottages and curling smoke, and 
cultivated fields, and browsing cattle ; its pellucid streams 
and verdant meadows, with the lordly mansion " bosomed 
high in tufted trees,'* and the church with its spire pointing 
to the heavens ; or the lofty mountain, snow-capt, with its 
frowning precipices and tumbling cataracts ; the boundless 
ocean, tempest tossed, heaving its billows to the sky ; or the 
lowering clouds, when, amid the lightning's flash and the 
thunder's roar, earth, sea, and sky seem to be commingled 
in chaos-like confusion ; or the descriptions of such scenes, 
especially in the word of God, as in the vision of Habakkuk, 
the song of Moses, and many of the Psalms ; or the conduct 
of many of the great and good in every age, that will 
readily arise to his remembrance — especially of our blessed 
Lord, whose whole life is a series of illustrations of the truly 
beautiful, the grand and sublime ; as when he wept over 
Jerusalem, and with a word hushed the tempest to repose. 

The feeling produced by the ludicrous is the opposite of 
these — a feeling for which our language has no term different 
from the objects which produce it. Some slight increase or 
diminution of a beautiful feature may create a blemish or 
deformity, and the excess or defect of what constitutes 
sublimity may produce the opposite ; and so may be accom- 
panied by an emotion of light mirth, the opposite of respect- 
ful reverence, or instead of sublimity, what is expressed by 
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its opposite, bathos. The congruities and incongruities which 
give rise to the feelings we term the ludicrous, may be in 
the objects of our perception, and so will produce a caricor 
tare; or in mere language, and so the pun; or in thoughts 
and images expressed, and so will be the ridiculous, the 
witty, and the humorous. — Alison on Taste; Addison, in 6<4 
vol, of the Spectator; Akenside's ^^ Pleasures of ImaginatumJ* 

Wonder — Astonishment — Surprise. — These arise from 
the occurrence of new objects, or of familiar objects in un- 
usual situations. When the object occurs simply, it is sur- 
prise; when the mind dwells upon it, it is woTider, the 
former being momentary, the latter dursible. Astonishment 
is a higher degree of wonder. The opposites to these are 
weariness and languor, arising from the long-continued 
succession of the same objects, or of many ruarly similar. 

Novelty. — The emotions of taste are heightened, when, 
in addition to the qualities which excite them, there is 
superadded the charm of Novelty. The soul is so consti- 
tuted by the Creator, that it receives emotions of pleasure 
from the impulse of new external objects, as well as from 
unwonted ideas, the result of consciousness. 

Curiosity. — That principle in our nature which leads us 
to seek this gratification from new objects and ideas, is 
named Curiosity. 

Importance of a weU-^egulated TaMe, — ^The benevolent 
Author of our being has surrounded us, in his own works, 
with inexhaustible sources of pure and refined enjoyment, 
as well as in the works of our fellow-men whom he ha« 
endowed with powers fitted to produce them; and he has 
furnished us with faculties of soul, capable of the enjoy- 
ment which these respectively furnish, and implanted in us 
a principle which seeks that enjoyment; and when He is 
seen in all, and gratitude to him fills the heart, then our 
happiness is made subservient to his glory. 

3. Genius. — By universal consent, the term (Genius is 
understood to denote — ^not a single, mental fex^ulty ; but 
that state of mental excellence, which is the result of the 
combined possession of all the powers of the mind in their 
highest excellence. 
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Criteria of Genius. — Invention and discovery are the 
criteria of genius. The former means the power of pro- 
ducing what did not exist before in the precise form in 
which it is exhibited; the latter denotes the ascertaining 
the existence of what existed before in the same form and 
diaracter, but was unknown to ourselves and others. Thus 
we saj, that Napier invented logarithms ; Archimedes, the 
screw ; Galileo, the telescope ; Watt, the steam-engine : 
and that Newton discovered the laws of gravitation ; Kepler, 
the laws of planetary motion, and Columbus, America. 

Varieties of Genius. — Since invention and discovery may 
be employed — ^and, in every age, have been employed — for 
the benefit and gratification of mankind, in regard to all 
the subjects to which the human mind is adapted, it is 
obvious that the phrase, *^ A man of genius," may be 
applied to the statesman, the legislator, the warrior, the 
philosopher ; no less than to the sculptor, the musician, the 
painter, and the poet : while, in the latter class, a cultivated 
taste, and a creative imagination preponderate, in the/brwier 
quickness of perception, penetration of judgment, and 
soundness of reasoning, are most conspicuous. 

True application or perversion of Genius. — If genius be the 
high excellence of all the mental powers, though some may 
be more eminent than others — then it follows, that he who 
applies the powers of genius to any other objects than the 
true interests of his fellow-men and the glory of God, not 
only sins most deeply against himself and society; but is 
guilty of the highest ingratitude to his Maker, in pervert- 
ing his noblest gift to his own dishonour and the injury of 
his creatures. 

Charactebistics of Genius. — It has been questioned whe- 
ther genius is an original and native constituent of the mind, 
or omy the eliciting and developing, by means of proper cul* 
tivation, the rudiments of thought, or the seminal principles 
of mental superiority which may be supposed to be inherent 
in all rational natures ? This inquiry is answered, if the 
view above given of genius be the right one ; that it consists 
in the possession, in a high degree of excellence, of those 
^Eiculties that are employed in invention and discovery; 
for there can bo no doubt that there are original distinc- 
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tions in the mental Acuities. And it accords with Well- 
ascertained facts ; for these distinctions usualljdisplajr them* 
edvcsfrsf, and their high cultivation leads to their ultiiiiate 
excellencies : so that the sublime displays of genius, in the 
various dej>artments of science, literature, and the arts, are 
the combined results of originally superior mind, and suit- 
able and judicious cultivation. 



SECOND CLASS. 

THE ACTIVK Pt)WERS, OR POWERS OF THE WILL. 

TiiK Will, in the extended meaning of the Term. — 
The term Will, when taken — ^not to denote a single power 
of the human soul, or a single act of Uuit power, but — ^in a 
large sense, as contrasted with intelU<:t — ^to denote a clctss of 
powers or fiiculties, may be defined as that part of our 
menUil institution in which exist the powers that, when 
called into exercise, lead to actwn, 

Aristotle was the first, whose writings have been preserved, who 
ascrihini to the human soul the two great classes of powers — those 
of the under standing ^ by which knowledge is acquired^ and those of 
the »ri7/, by which man is excited to action. The two classes thus 
embrace all the mental capacities; as to think, to .niagine, to 
understaiul, &c., are difTerent modes in which the intellect is exer- 
cised in acquiring knowledge; and to desire, to be averse, &c., are 
different emotions of the willy leading to activity. From him this 
division obtained currency through succeeding times; and De« 
Cartes, Malebranche, Locke, Edwards, Reid, Stewart, &c., have 
all recognised it. 

The Will, in its Restricted Sense. — The will, as de- 
noting — not a class of powers, but a simple exercise of the 
soul, is usually defined as that, in our moral nature, which 
chooses or refuses, accepts or rejects ; or that of which,- in 
its exercise, the manifestations are the dispositions, the 
affections, and passions. 

Dr. Reid thinks the simple acts of the mind, of which he con- 
siders willing as one, do not admit of definition ; and he describes 
volition as *' the determination of the mind to do or not to do 
Bomething which we conceive to be in our power. " This, however, 
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J8 to describe an exercise of the will — not the will itaelf. Dr. 
Hampden defines moral ac^iOTM, "those that give indications of 
passions, dispositions, sentiments, manners, and character;" and 
then says, " In these, we see that in which the power of man re- 
sides — his will to do or not to do, freely exercisetl. These pheno- 
mena are the simple modifications of the will." Upham contemplates 
mind as consisting of intellect, sensibilities, and will ; or the intel- 
lectual, sentient, and voluntary states of mind. He is convinced that 
each of these lias something not possessed by the other, and that 
the understanding operates on the will through the sensibilities- 
under which name he includes the various forms of emotion and 
desire, as well as the feeling of obligation. Like Reid, lie does not 
define the will, and questions whether the terms "preference" 
and * * indiflference " are properly applicable to it. He says, rather 
vaguely, that the prominent character of the will is movements 
determination, or action, and not feeling ; of which there is no more 
in the will than in the intellect, that being limited to the sensibilities, 
Tappan says of the will that it is one of those primary conceptions 
which preclude all definition ; that it is known only by an intui- 
tion of reason; and he describes it as "a nisus, or internal effort 
of which we are conscious — the nisus of causation." He says, 
"It is a fact, that before the time of action, we can resolve, or 
purpose, or determine, or intend, or choose what to do. This 
determining, resolving, purposing, choosing, intending, is plainly 
an affection of the will, and is one of those primary affections of 
our being which are known by every one, and which, because 
primary, does not admit of explanation or definition by any thing else. 
This resolving is, the will holding itself in readiness to act, or col- 
lecting its energies for action, before the exertion of the causative 
nisus." According to this writer, then, the mind thinking is 
intellect; feeling, is sensibility; acting, is will. We think, we 
feel, we will ; but the specific differences among these — where the 
one commences and the other terminates — and by what other 
simpler terms to express these mental states or exercises, we are 
unable to explain. — Upham' s Metaph. works, 8vo. ; Tappan on the 
Will, 8vo. 

Volition. — Volition is an act of the will; or, the will 
called into activity. 

The terms will and volition are often used synonymously; 
but Stewart and other accurate writers distinguish them, 
considering will as the power, of which volition is the act, 
" It is necessary to form a distinct notion of what is meant 
by the term volition, in order to understand the term vjUI; 
since it is only by attending to what we experience while 
we are conscious of the act, that we can understand any 
thing of the nature of the powerr 
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Will, Desire, Oomkand. — "Will and desire agree in 
this, that both must have an object of which we must have 
some conception; but thej diiSer in several particulara 
What we will must not only be an action, but <mr own 
action ; whereas what we desire may not he our own 
action, nor any action at alL We may desire what we do 
not will, and wUl what we do not desire; nay, that to whicb 
we may have the greatest aversion. Command differs from 
both; for while the object of vdll must be an act of our own, 
and the object of command, the action of another, the oljed 
of desire may be something that is not action at all. Bui 
though they thus differ, both volition and desire arc 
included in command; and while desire and will are soli- 
tary affections, command is a social act.'^ — Dewar, i. 358. 

Dr. Cairns distinguishes volition into simple and complex ; tlw 
former he defines as **a preferential feeling, directed to 8om< 
change in mind or body, invariably followed by the ox>erationi 
which lead to that change, and including a belief that the chang< 
shall certainly take place ;** and the latter as equivalent to wha' 
we more usually designate intention, which he defines as includ 
ing simple volitions, acts of arrangement, and combination foi 
carrying them into effect, and preference directed to create sucl 
changes. He illustrates the difference by the volition to fire i 
musket at an object, which is a complex one, consisting of a seri© 
of simple volitions, as to take up the musket, load it, level it, taki 
aim, pull the trigger — Cairns on Moral Freedom. 

Another distinction of volitions, or acts of will, is int< 
those that are transient and mmnentary, and those that ar« 
permanent and durable. Single thx>ugkts may arise in th< 
mind by distinct acts of volition, and, in like manner, con 
tinued and successive volitions — that is, trains of thought 
may be awakened by the same agency. 

Actions. — Actions may be described, when spoken of ii 
reference to intelligent, moral beings, as the r^swZfe of volitions 
which results will correspond in character with the motive 
which prompt them^ and the volitions of which they are th( 
expression. The term motive, though properly denoting 
that which moves the mind, is ambiguous; being used some 
times to mean that which excites the mind, and so th 
cause of the volition which produces the action ; and some 
times the intention, purpose, or end, and so the effect of i\ 
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The will, therefore, is the test of the moral qualities of 
actions ; for the inolvve hoth in the sense of jyrodwcing voli- 
tion as its cause, and directing it as its end, stamps their 
character as worthy of praise or blame, entitling to reward 
or subjecting to punishment, in the view of Him to whom 
thoughts and feelings are words, and motives and volitions 
ate actions. 

AccouTvtabiiity^ — Actions, for which man is accountable, 
are the effects of volitions ; these, when frequently repeated, 
so that a facility of performing them is acquired, are 
termed habits, 

Chara^cters of Actions. — ^Actions are voluntary, or invo- 
Inntaiy, or mixed. It is the presence or absence of the 
will which stamps the character of the action, and fixes the 
amount of responsibility. 

Frinci^»les of Action, — That in the will which incites to 
action is termed a principle of action. These principles of 
action are seated in the will, and are philosophically desig- 
nated motives. 

The Intellect and the Will, in their Relation to the Sciences of 
Loyic and Rhetoric. — According to Dr. Campbell, in his **Philo- 
«ophy of Rhetoric," argument is appropriate for the intellect ; per- 
suasion for the will. By the one (Logic) you convince the under- 
standing ; by the other (Rhetoric) you aflfect the feelings and 
excite the emotions. ** To make me believe, it is enough to 
show me that the things are so ; to make me act, it is necessary 
to show that the action will answer some end. That can never be 
an end to me, which gratifies no passion or affection of my nature. 
You assure me that ' it is for my honour ;' now you solicit my 
pride, without which I had never been able to understand the 
word- You say, 'it is for my interest;' now you bespeak my 
self-love. * It is for the public good ;' now you rouse my patriot- 
ism. * It will relieve the miserable ;' now you excite my pity." 

Ethics and Logic. — "Zo^tc," says Campbell, *' whose end is 
the discovery of €rwM, is founded in the doctrine of the understand- 
ing ; and Ethics J (under which name may be comprehended econo- 
mics, politics, and jurisprudence,) are founded in that of the 
wUV" 

Lord Bacon more fully says, **The philosophy that regards the 
intellect, and that which regards the will of man, are, as it were, 
twins in their origin. For light in the understanding, Midi freedom 
in the wiU, arise and fall together. Nor is there exhibited in the 
whole range of things such a sympathy as that of the true and the 
good. We have arrived at the philosophy of the exercise and 

E 
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objects of the faculties of the human soul. It has two parts, and 
those perfectly known and universally recognised : the Lo^ and 
the Ethic; logic discusses about the intellect and reason — ethics, 
about the will^ appetite s^ and affections ; the one produces decisions — 
the other actions." — De Aug. Scien. v. 1. 

First Truths in regard to the Moral Nature of Man, — ^Dr. Aber- 
crombie says, that as the knowledge we obtain through our intel- 
lectual powers is two-fold — intuitive or First truths, and acquired 
information ; the former, not the result of investigation or reason- 
ing, and therefore incapable of proof from reasoning, but a part 
of our mental constitution, and established by the consciousness 
of all ; so are there First, or intuitive principles of moral truth, 
reognised by every mind in what may be called its natural state, 
neither perverted by false philosophy nor under the obscuration 
of a deadening depravity, as well as truths which are the result of 
either moral ratiocination or of revelation. Tliese, he says, are, first, 
a perception of the nature and qualities of actions, as right or 
wrong, just or unjust; and a conviction of certain duties, such as 
justice, veracity, and benevolence, which every man owes to his 
fellow-men. Every man in his own case, again, expects the same 
offices from others ; and on this reciprocity of feeling is founded 
the precept, which is found to be one of universal obligation, to 
do unto others as we would that they should do unto us. Second, 
a conviction and acknowledgment of the existence and superintend- 
ence of the great Moral Governor of the universe — a Being of infinite 
perfection and infinite purity. Third, a feeling of moral respon- 
sibility, or a conviction that for the performance of the duties 
which are indicated by the conscience, or moral consciousness, 
man is responsible to the Governor of the universe ; and further, 
that to this Being he owes, more immediately, a certain homage 
of the moral feelings, entirely distinct from the duties which he 
owes to his fellow-men. Fourth, an impression of continued exis- 
tence, or a state of moral retribution beyond the present life. 
Without questioning, however, the position that there are first 
moral truths, as well as intellectual ones, or discussing the claim of 
these to be ranked in the number of them, it is obvious that some 
of them, at least, are capable of being established by reasoning. 
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DIVISION OF THE POWERS OF THE WILL, OR 
ACTIVE POWERS. 

Tre Active principles of our nature may be thus ar- 
ranged : — 

First — The Animal Powers, or those which have their 
seat in the body. 

Second — Self-love, the first of the great moving principles, 
that has its seat in the mind« 

Third — The Desires, the movements of the active prin- 
ciples of our nature in reference to things in general. 

Fourth — The Affections, which have for their especial 
object our fellow-men. 

Fifth — The Passions. 

And Sixth — The Moral Faculty or Conscience. 

On Classifications of the Second Great Division of the 
Powers of the Human Soul, which are usually desig- 
nated Powers of the Will, or Active Powers ^Dr. Brown 

classes all the powers or states of mind which had usually been 
termed Active Powers, or Powers of the Will, under the general 
term Emotions'; and these he subdivides into iffime</iafe, retros- 
pective, and prospective. The immediate he still further subdivides 
mto those that do not involve any moral feeling, and those 
that do involve a moral affection. Of the farmer kind are 
cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder at what is new, weariness at what 
is long continued without interest, the feeling of beauty and its 
opposite— for which he has no corresponding and equal name — and 
the feelings of sublimity and ludicrousness. To the latter belong 
the vivid feelings, which constitute, to our heart, what we distin- 
guish by the names of vice and virtue, of love and hate, of sympathy 
with the happy and miserable, of pride and humility. Under the 
head of retrospective emotions, he has two classes — those which 
relate to others, and those which relate to ourselves. In the 
former he places anger for evil inflicted, and gratitude for good 
conferred ; under the latter, simple regret and gladness, arising from 
events which we cannot control, and moral regret and gladness^ 
arising from our own actions— that is remorse and self-approbation. 
Under the head of prospective emotions. Dr. Brown ranges all our 
desires SLud fears; the desire of life, of pleasure, of knowledge, of 
power direct — as well as indirect as in avarice — of the affections of 
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othcm, of glory, of evil to others ; and these m induiing their 
op/Miitf» M objects of fear. 

As in referring all the inteUectuml timU* o€ the nund to two 
heads, iKsreeption and suggestion, his object was to simplify, so 
was it in grouping all the active powers under ome — that of Emo- 
tions : but it hiis been questioned how much has been gained, or 



whether any thing, to the science of mind, by a i 
whleh lnw not been followed by succeeding writers ; nor, indeed. 
Is It likely to be adopted, the ordinary arrangement and the terms 
employed having become so generally used — the loiter^ indeed, 
alntOMt an integral portion of the language. 

Or. AlH«ri*n>nibic 8 classification is, in part, an expansion of Dr. 
Ilrtmn's. In \m two-fold division of the powers or states of the 
human mind into Intellectual and Moral, he classes those which 
holong io thu lattur — that is, as he says, the mental states or 
iHiwerM of \\\i\\\ tiM a moral being— into, first, desires, afifectioos, 
ami self-love ; net^ond, the will ; third, conscience ; fourth, man in 
ids r\'lation to Ooil. It is apparent, at first view, that this divi- 
sion in no mon* logical than those it is intended to supersede; for 
Uto lernt moral in not exclusively applicable to tliis class of mental 
fWo.tilties or functions; nor is the unll to be absolutely separated 
fhnn imy r»/*/Af othera t no more is conscience, or the moral faculty; 
lior «n» lUsires and alfrctions to be excluded from the relation in 
whleh \\\M\ statids to Uml. The terms active, moral, and the like, 
ltrt» use«l to denote those states or powers of which they are most 
eAunir/rTjWiV ,• wnd the various oiwrations of the powers of the Will 
uro «»o eonmvted In their exercise, as to render it impossible to use 
epithets wideh will not, in some degree, apply to one as well as to 
others. The ehlef thing for the student is to get a habit of affix- 
ing n disilnot ntenidng to the term he uses, whether it be philoso- 
pluvally aopllenble only to one or to several mental exercises. 

Areh)>i?)liop NVIu»tt»ly stiys, **The Active principles of our 
nattire nuiy be eluMHinl in various ways. The arrangement 
Hihkpted by' Mr. Dugald Stewart (Outlines of Moral Philosophy) 
Ih» perhaps, the nio^t correct and convenient ; the heads he enu- 
merates an' Mipitrtitvs (^whieh have their origin in the body), 
ihniri>», and A(fvvtwnii ; these last being such as imply some kind 
of dlspoHltion relative to another person ; to which must be added 
iw^-A>fy, or the desiix^ of happiness as such ; and the moral faculty, 
ealleil by some writers l^'onscience — by others. Conscientiousness— 
by others, the Moral Sense, and by Dr. Adam Smith, the Sense 
of Pr»>prlety.** 

In a note, however, io a subsequent uorh, his **Philosophy of the 
Active Powers," Mr. Stewart prefers the division into original and 
acquired; in the former he ranks the animal, including instincts and 
appetites ; and the implanted or instinctive (though not animal, or 
having tlieir scat in the body), embracing desires, affections, self- 
hve, and the moral sense ; but the two last he characterizes, besides, 
as rational or governing ; not as if they differed from the affections 
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and desires, for they too belong to rational beings, but as what con- 
stitute man u nufrai agent, capable of seHT-goyemment. 

Dr. Dewar's Classificatioh op the Active Powers 

First, the Animal principles; second, the principles connected 
with both the animal and intellectual frame ; third, the Intel- 
lectual ; fourth, the Moral ; fifth, the power which man has oyer 
his emotions and desires — ^that is Free Agency. Under the first 
he places the i^petites ; under the second, the affections and pas- 
sions ; under the third, desires ; under the fourth, conscience ; 
and under the fifth, free agency. 

Dr. Cairns, in his treatise on Moral Freedom, says, "That 
diyision (into Intellectual and Active) if not now abandoned, is at 
least greaUy broken down; the two sets of principles being 
usually regarded as having not only many affinities, but common 
elements, and perhaps a common origin. Nay, most accounts 
agree in representing the intellectual as the more original and 
elementary, by which the others (evidently complex, secondary, 
and derived), are essentially modified, and to which, perhaps, 
they may be traced." But have not some of the intellectual prin- 
ciples themselves ** affinities, common elements, and a common 
origin ?** The same writer says, *• Under the common designation 
ixteliectual, a considerable variety of principles are included, assum- 
ing different forms, and exhibiting different appearances ; while 
some of them are so blended with the operation of other principles, 
even those of the highest order, on which the moral character of 
actions unquestionably depends, as to manifest a natural affinity 
to them all, if they do not enter into and pervade them all. The 
fiiicility with which they amalgamate with moral principles, 
indeed, shows that they either possess a moral nature themselves, 
or are immediately connected with something that does produce 
it." He then inquires whether there be not a great central princi- 
ple in the mind to which all others are closely related, and that 
within the range of those denominated intellectual ? And yet he 
says, "By a principle in the mind, is meant merely the mind 
itself, viewed as the origin of a particular class of thoughts and 
feelings." He further states, " We can scarcely expect any clas- 
sification of the operations and principles of mind to be perfect ; 
for the difficulties, in every science, are increased by the subtile 
and shadowy nature of mental phenomena ; and from the unity 
of mind as a conscious principle ; and therefore all successive 
thoughts and feelings should be viewed as so many manifestations 
and modifications of itself, or rather states, in which it exists.*' 
Granted, that perception is the mind in the state of perceiving ; 
memory, the mind in the state of remembering ; will, the mind in 
the state of vrilling ; that the mind is a unit, a monad ; that we 
cannot separate conscience from the intellect, as all duties rest 
upon opinion, or belief^ yet we are comi)elled, as Dr. Cairns, Dr. 
Brown, and all other writers have experienced, to use separate 
terms as descriptive of these separate states, exercises, operations, 
and feeling' 
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I. THE ANIMAL PRINCIPLES OF ACTION". 

These are, Instincts and Appetites. 

1. Instincts. — Instinct may be defined, impulse without 
deliberation or thouglit prompting; and without idea of end 
or object in riew. This class of powers is common to man 
with the inferior animals ; and in certain species of the 
irrational creation, these instincts are truly wonderful. 

Dr. Reid makes Instincts a separate class of powers from 
the animal, designating them meckanicaZ ; ^to which term 
Mr. Stewart justly objects, as applied either to the instincts 
of the inferior animals or of human beings. Dr. Reid, how- 
ever, uses it figuratively, and under it he ranges — 

Habits, — The class of active powers to which the term 
Habits has been applied, difiers from instincts in this, that 
the latter are natural — the former acquired ; but both 
classes agree in this, that they operate (at least when habits 
have beeome inveterate), without thought, intention, or 
volition. 

Though the will of man has nothing to do in %\\q formation of 
instincts, as it has in the formation of habits, the former being a 
part of our physical nature, implanted in us by the benevolent 
Author of our being for wise and important purposes, yet it has 
in the regulation of their exercise and the government of their 
gratification ; and reason, as it supplies arguments, presents 
motives, and unfolds consequences, renders man responsible for 
the exercise of his instincts and habits, no less than for thi&formation 
of the latter. 

On this subject — ^the government and regulation of the instincts 
and feelings, and habits of our moral nature, by the will, through 
our intellectual nature — the following remarks by Archbishop 
Whately are judicious and discriminative: — "The feelings, pro- 
pensities, and sentiments of our nature, are not, like the intel- 
lectual faculties, imder the direct control of volition. The distinc- 
tion is much the same as between the voluntary and involuntary 
actions of different parts of the body. One may, by a deliberate 
act of the will, set himself to reason, to calculate, to recal histo- 
rical facts, &c., just as he does to move any of his limbs. On the 
other hand, a volition to hope or to fear, to love or hate, to feel 
devotion or pity, and the like, is as ineffectual as to will that the 
pulsation of the heart or the secretions of the liver, should be 
altered." He proceeds to show how people mistake their reflec- 
tions and convictions for feelings; their belief, for instance, that one 
is to be pitted for pity ; and 6e shows that, as oiv^ cacosL^x. tssrrev «. 
will to quicken or lower the circulatioii, "but may %n?«2i\wc ^m^^- 
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cine for that end, ** so, though we cannot, by a direct effort of 
volition, excite or allay any sentiment or emotion, we may, by a 
voluiUary act, fill the understanding with such thoughts as shall 
operate on the feelings. Thus by attentively studying and niedi- 
tatinsf on the history of some extraordinary personage— by con- 
templating and dwelling upon his actions and sufferings, his 
Tirtues, and his wisdom— and by calling on the imagination to 
present a viyid picture of all that is related and referred to ; — in 
this manner we may at length succeed in kindling such feelings — 
suppose of reverence, admiration, gratitude, love, hope, emula- 
tion, &c., as we were already prepared to acknowledge were suit- 
tble to the case. So, again, if a man of sense wishes to allaf/ in 
himself any emotion — that of resentment, for instance, though it 
is not under the direct control of the will, he deliberately sets himself 
to reflect on the softening circumstances, such as the provocation 
the other party may suppose himself to have received — perhaps his 
ignorance, or weakness, or disordered state of health — he endea- 
vours to imagine himself in the place of the offending party ; and, 
above all, if he is a Christian he meditates on the parable of tlie 
debtor, who, after having been himself forgiven, claimed payment 
with rigid severity from his fellow-servant ; and on other similar 
lessons of Scripture." — Rhetoric, 201, 202. 

Thus, though the Will cannot call up a feeling, or an 
instinct, yet, when called forth, it can control and govern 
it, through the instrumentality of intellect. 

2. Appetites. — These may be defined principles which 
operate on vnll and intention; but not as the result of 
reason smd Jtid^ment. 

Appetit«3 are universal in sentient beings; because, 
liocording to the constitution of the nature of such beings, 
these principles are essential to their existence and perpe- 
tuation. 

Viewed simply in themselves. Appetites are not good or 
evil, the subject of praise or blame ; but man, being 
endowed with reason and intelligence, rendering him 
capable of regulating and controlling them, is accountable 
for the operation of the causes which actuate them, for the 
exercise and government of them, and the results which 
they produce. 

n. SELF-LOVE. 

By the term Self-love, is designated that principle or 
propensity of our nature, which leads us to seek our own 
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interest, gratification, or comfort ; or, in other words, to 
pursue what we think our happiness. 

It displays itself under two aspects. The first is the ddi- 
berate regard to our own happiness, which is regulated by 
reason as regards ourselves, and jnstiee as regards our fel- 
low-men, which is properly denominated prudence. The 
second is the reckless pursuit of what appears to be for our 
own benefit, as paramount to all other considerations, and 
which is rightly designated selfishness, • 

As true self-love — that referred to in Scripture as the 
standard and pattern of the love we are required to exer- 
cise towards our neighbour, when it is said, " Thou shall 
love thy neighbour as thyself — difiers from selfishness; in 
that the latter pursues our ovm interest, or pleasure, or 
advantage, without regard to others, and so is the object 
of moral disapprobation, even when its achievements are 
most splendid or apparently generous ; whereas the former 
is regulated b^ the affections^ which lead us to regard — not 
ourselves exclusively or supremely/, but also the interest, 
pleasure, or advantage of others; — so does it differ from 
conscience, which directs to the pursuit of what is right and 
the avoidance of what is wrong, apart from all consideration 
of what is agreeable or advantageous. 

When a man seeks his own fame, or power, or aggran- 
dizement, as his chief end, without considering what may 
be the results to others — as Napoleon, and most of those 
did whom youth are taught to admire as heroes, sach as 
Alexander and Julius CdBsar ; or when a wealthy man 
bestows money to found an hospital, in order to gain the 
praise of men ; or relieves the distressed to get rid of the 
sensitive feeling of pain which the view of suffering would 
excite, he is merely selfish. When he refuses to gratify his 
appetites or passions, from a regard to the satisfisJction 
which the due regulation of them will have on the one 
hand, or the pain and regret which indulgence would 
inevitably lead to on the other, he is under the influence of 
self 'love. And when he seeks the good and shuns the evil — 
does the right, and avoids the wrong, on account of the 
intrinsic goodness and Tightness, on the one hand, or evil 
UDd wrongness on the other, be is guided by eonacienee. 
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SeLF-LOTE BIBTINairiSHED FROM AFFECTIONS AND APPK* 

TiTEs. — According to Butler, Mackintosb, and others, self- 
love is that cool and prudential regard for our own welfEure 
which weighs arid estimates the chances and means of happi- 
ness; and so is distinguished from affections or passions, 
which compel us to act mm^c^ioto/y, without calculation of the 
consequences. This sdf-love differs from gratitude, friend- 
ship, or pity, in that the laJtler have others for their object; 
and from appetite^ which merely seeks gratification. To 
eat for health, and to eat for mere gratification, are the 
results of very different promptings, though the object of 
both is outward — ^the difference is in the desire; in the one 
case, happiness — in the other, the gratification which the 
object affords. 

ni. — DESIRES. 

Desire has been defined, " The immediate movement of 
the mind towards an object which presents some quality on 
account of which we wish to obtain it, and which appears 
at the moment worthy of being sought." 

Desire and Fear are the opposites of each other, as they, 
regard prospective good and evil. 

Wish^ hope, expectation, confidence, are all Desire under 
different forms. 

This species of the class of Active Powers differs from 
Appetites in that it is not necessarily accompanied by 
an uneasy sensation, as Appetites, in their exercise, uni- 
formly are ; nor do desires return at regular and periodical 
intervals. Another difference is, that volition is neces- 
sarily supposed in Desire; but there may be appetite 
without volition. 

Desires are as various as the objects that excite them, 
and to which they are directed ; thus the desire of wealthy 
though it may lead us to seek it as the means of procuring 
other gratifications, when rested in for its own sake, is 
avarice; the desire of power — over men as the conqueror, 
statesman, tyrant — over minds as the orator, is ambition; 
the desire of superiority is emulation — that is, a wish for 
the pre-eminence. So there is the desire of society, leading 
to tlie formation of friendship; and the desire of knowledge^ 
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of life, of esteem or approbation, of moral improvement, of 
actwn. Abercrombie says, " The mental condition which 
we call Desire, appears to lie, in a great measnre, at the 
formation of character; and for a sound moral condition, 
it is required that the desires be directed to worthy objects; 
and that the degree or strength of them be accommodated 
to the true and relative value of each of these objects." 

IV. AFFECTIONS. • 

The class of powers of the will, designated Affections, 
embraces those emotions of soul which prompt us to be 
well or ill affected towards others. 

General Division of tlie Affections, — Of the Affections, 
some have been designated ^ewevoZen^; that is, they prompt 
us to seek to do good to others, or to wish to promote their 
happiness. Others have been styled Malevolent ; that is, 
they excite us, if not to injure others, to desire their mi- 
sery, or to entertain displeasure towards them — at least to 
malce our own happiness supreme, and their's subordinate ; 
or to seek our own enjoyment at the expense of theirs. 

Dr. Abercrombie objects to the terms benevolent and malevolent^ 
and would substitute the terms uniting and defensive, especially as 
he says, "The due exercise of the emotions to which it refers, 
does not properly include what is called Malevolence ; they only 
tend to guard against certain conduct in other men ; and when 
they are allowed to go beyond this — that is, to actual malevolence 
or revenge, the application is morbid." But this is another instance 
of the infelicitous substitutes, invented to supersede the terms 
in common use ; as those he employs would class the affections, 
not by their essential nature, but by their supposed y?na/ cause — a 
ground too remote for classification ; and the limitations contained 
in the language of his objection, ^^due exercise— joroperty include — 
and ujhat is called," may warrant the use of the ordinary terms. 

He justly defines Affections as "original principles of our 
nature, whose operation is distinct both from that of the moral 
principle and from reason ; that is, from any sense of duty, or 
alculation of propriety or utility ;" and yet he includes "justice" 
and "veracity" among the " uniting affections," which are cer- 
tainly more properly to be classed among " moral duties." 

Benevolent Affections. — There are two principles ap- 
plicable to all the affections designated benevolent. First, 
their exercise is accompanied by an agreeable feeling. 
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Secondly, a desire for the happiness of the objects of them 
IB inseparably attendant on their exercise. 

This fact in our mental constitution may be familiarly 
illustrated thus : the affection we entertain for a parent, 
a child, a benefactor, and a person in distress, is quite dif- 
ferent, both in the object which excites it, and in the nature 
of the emotion ; yet these two things are essentially 
included in each, namely, the accompanying sensation is 
agreeable, and the {food of the object is desired. 

The object, therefore, of every benevolent affection must 

be some being, capable of happiness; for that which has no 

capacity of enjoyment may be an object of liking or disgust, 

but not of benevolent or malevolent affection. 

Of the affections termed Benevolent, the first is — 

Natural Affection — that is, the result of the relation 

between parents and children. This reciprocal affection is 

implanted in human beings by the Creator, and is not the 

result of ratiocination, but of the constitution of our naturp. 

Second — The Affection which leads to form the conjugal 

relation. Wisely and mercifully implanted by God, this is, 

beyond all others, the source of happiness to human beings ; 

when duly regulated by the principles of religion, and carried 

into operation according to the primitive design of its great 

Institutor. 

Third — Sympathy ; that is, the affection which prompts 
us to " rejoice with those that rejoice," and to " weep with 
those who weep." This affection, like gratitude, is natuml 
to mankind, and, accordingly, is universal; unless when 
depraving superstition or soul-hardening cruelty, have stifled 
its emotions and repressed its effusions. 

Fourth — Esteem; that is, the feeling elicited by the 
contemplation, companionship, or enjoyment of the wise 
and good. Even in the most degenerate- of our species, 
relics of this principle exist. When the object is the Infi- 
nitely Wise and Immensely Good, then esteem becomes 
religious veneration. 

Fifth — Friendship ; the principle in our nature which 
prompts to ardent, intimate, and inviolable attachment 
between kindred minds. This, even among the ancient 
Heathens^ was the favourite theme of eulogy. 
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Sixth — ^Gratitude ; that is, the feeling of thsokfuliiefll 
to a benefactor. This, also, is a principle impkated in our 
nature by the Author of our being; for, in all ooun1aies» in 
every state of society — among savages the most brataliied, 
no less than among the civilized in the highest stages <^ 
refinement — ^kindness manifested by deeds of benevolence 
will produce gratitude in emotion, expression, and act 

Seventh — Patriotism ; ' the love of father-laad. This, 
too, is an affection of the human beings implanted in our 
nature — so deeply, radically implanted, that we love every 
plant and shrub in our natal soil, every being and habita* 
tion of our birth-place — every thing pertaining to the 
region in which we drew our primeval air — all that cha- 
racterizes the scene of our nativity, and the spot of our 
ancestral graves. 

General Observation, — To all the benevolent affections, 
however delightful in their exercise, and important in their 
operation, one thing is applicable. Inasmuch as man's 
whole moral nature is depraved by sin, even these must be 
brought under the sanctifying influence of the Gospel 
of Christ, by the almighty agency of the Holy Spirit, in 
order to be kept svhordinate in their exercise to the love 
which Jehovah claims and which is his due — ^love supreme; 
and in order to be, even in their subordinate exercise, ^E>t- 
ritual, and so acceptable to him. 

2. Malevolent Affections. — Of this class the first is — 

Emulation — that is, a desire of superiority over rivals 
in any pursuit, accompanied by an uneasy sensation at 
being surpassed. Ethical writers place this among the 
Malevolent affections, because the desire of overcoming a 
competitor in the race for superiority — the prize being 
pre-eminence — is inseparably accompanied with the wish 
that the antagonist may be vanquished. When defeated, 
and dissatisfied, it is Envy. 

When power is the object, the affection is designated 
Ambition ; and so it blends with the kindred feeling of desire. 

Second — Resentment ; that is, a disposition, when in- 
jured, to resist and retaliate. When this is excited to a 
very high degree, it becomes Anger. 

Kesentment is either instinctive — ^that is, a sudden im- 
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piilse, arising from the constitution of our nature — or deli- 
Urate — that is^ the result of reflection upon injury, real or 
supposed. These two are designated natural affections, 
and haye their counterparts in the inferior animals. 

From these which are natural, arise, from the depravity 
of our moral nature by sin — 

Firsts-Anger in excess ; that is, the affection which 
|^(Hiipt8 us to wish and endeavour to injure others. 

Second — Rev^ige ; that is, the feeling which rejoices in 
tbe injury inflicted. When it prompts us to return wrong 
for wrong, it is Retaliation. 

Third — Malice ; that is, the affection which leads deli- 
heratdy to wish the misery of others. 

Fourth — Cruelty ; the feeling which delights in the 
infliction of misery, without consideration of injury re- 
ceived — real or imaginary. 

The Affections, with all that come under the designation 
moral, are to be considered either philosophically, as they 
are, or ethically, as their exercise is right or wrong. 

V. — ^PASSIONS. 

When affections are excited to a high degree of intensity, 
they are termed Passions. 

Of these there are enumerated ten, as primary. 

Five are designated as grateful or agreeable : — 

First — Love ; that which arises from the contemplation 
oi good, either considered simply or as possessed. 

Second — ^Desire ; that is, love excited so as to lead to 
action. 

Third — Hope; that which contemplates good as future 
and attainable. 

Fourth — Joy; that which is produced by the possession 
of what is pre-eminently good. This, in its highest exer- 
cise, is Delight. Cheerfulness is a modification of joy — a 
po^petual gladness,, the opposite of which is Melancholy. 
Both these feelings, and the objects which excite them, are 
beautifully depicted in Milton's L* Allegro and II Penseroso. 

Fifth — Pleasing Recollection ; when the object which 
first produced the delight is absent, but recollected, and so 
the feeling is perpetuated. 
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Five, aro designated ungrateful, or dimgrteMe, These 
are tlio oj)posites of the former, being enkindled by the 
perception and feeling of evil; as ihe others are by the 

perception and feeling of good. 

FirHt — Hatred; that is, dislike of any thing really or 
supposed to he evil, whether present or anticipated. 

Second — Aversion ; that is, hatred in active exercise. 

Tliinl — Fear; the emotion which shrinks from evil, real 
or Hupposed, but which is distant or future. 

Fourth — Grief; the passion which is awakened by evil 
actuitllj/ endured. 

Fifth — llcgrct ; the unpleasant feeling produced by the 
rocolhM'tion of sonic past evil, unprofitably endured or un- 
justly perpetrated. 

These elements of our moral nature, which we designate 
Passions, as they are tainted and biassed to evil, must he 
tho subject of a transforming influence — ^an influence which 
shall eftect the new creation of the world within — rendering 
it right with God, right in itself, and in its relations to 
others ; and when this, which is essential to individual and 
social hlessedncss, shall become universal, then only shall 
tho restoration of primeval Paradise be realized in the 
world's holiness, peace, and felicity. 

I)n. Camphei.i/s View of the Affections and Passions 

In his truly vahinble and philosophical work on Rhetoric, when 
diacussin}^ «♦ the cause of that pleasure which we receive from 
objects or representations, that excite pity and other painful feel- 
ings* — after disposing of several hypotheses — ^in giving his own. 
Dr. (^anjpl)oll has some very judicious, general remarks, the whole 
of which (chap. xi. book I. sec. 2) are deserving of perusal. He 
flays that all the simple passions of the mind may be divided into 
tho pieasant and the painful ; while the pleasures and the pains 
created by the different passions differ considerably from one 
another both in kind and degree. Of the former class are love, 
joy, hope, pride, gratitude ; of the latter, hatred, grief, fear, 
Bharnc, anger. By pride he means the feeling which arises from 
merited approbation ; the opposite of shame, which is the feeling 
arising from deserved blame. He next observes, that there is an 
attraction or association among the passions, as well as amon"" the 
ideas of the mind ; for instance, almost all the other affections 
attract or excite desire or aversion of some sort. Those that have 
the least influence on these are joy and grief; joy less, as being 
the end of desire and the completion of hope ; and grief, as resist- 
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ing and spuming desire, which would instigate to activity. Then, 
pain makes a deeper impression than pleasure ; and so if a group 
of passions are associated in reference to the same object, some of 
which are of the pleasant and others of the painful kind ; if the 
painful predominate, there is a higher and a more durable pleasure 
than would result from these if alone and unmixed. This holds 
especially when the emotions are from sympathy and not from 
self; sympathy being not a passion, but that quality of the soul 
which renders it susceptible of almost any passion by communica- 
tion from the bosom of another. By it we rejcice with those that 
rejoice, and weep with those that weep ; and it is stronger in the 
latter than in the former ; and this is a wise provision of the 
Creator in this world of woe, as the miserable need sympathy of 
which the happy are independent. And then pity is not a single 
passion, but a group, partly pleasant, united by association, and 
blended by centering in the same object ; it embraces commisera- 
tiofiy which is purely painful ; benevolence, or a desire of the hap- 
piness of the object pitied ; and /org, which is one of the noblest 
and most exquisite pleasures of which the soul is susceptible, and 
which is, itself, in most cases sufficient to give a counterpoise to 
the whole. 

VI. CONSCIENCE, OR THE MORAL FACULTY. 

Conscience in its Nature. — This may be defined an 
original principle, implanted in our nature by the Author 
of OUT being, — an essential part of our spiritual constitu- 
tion of the existence of which we feel a consciousness — 
which decides upon sentiments, feelings, and actions, apart 
from a consideration of the consequences to which they 
lead. It is the judgment of the intellect, that decides upon 
the tendencies and consequences of conduct as advantageous 
or otherwise ; it is the conscience that approves or disap- 
prorves of the conduct in itself; and this feeling of approval 
or disapprobation arises without any acquired knowledge, or 
any actual law. The Apostle Paul beautifully expresses it : 
" For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things contained in the law, these, not having 
the law, are a law unto themselves ; which show the work 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also 
bearing witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile (among 
tliemselves) accusing or else excusing one another." Thus 
Conscience, as a judge, sits upon its tribunal ; hears the 
pleadings of the thoughts, and gives its decision, accom- 
panied by corresponding punishments and rewards. 
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Conscience compared with Reason. — Conscience, there- 
fore, holds the place among the active or mo7'al powers, that 
Reason sustains among the intellectual or mental facaUies ; 
so that, whereas man a^cquires knowledge, remembers, cUur 
siHes, and combines it, and then Heason compares, distin- 
guishes, traces relations, and deduces conclusions ; so self- 
love leads to seek our own gratification, and our desires 
direct to objects which will ensure it, and our affectums 
caxTj forth our views to others, and then Conscience, the 
governing power, deals with the desires and affections as 
Reason does with the series of truths, preserving their har- 
mony and order; and just as insanity may bring reason 
under derangem&rvt in the intellect, so may depravity dis- 
order conscience in the mm'al nature. Self-love may dege- 
nerate into self-gratification ; desires and affections may 
become momentary impulses ; conduct may, in consequence, 
be pursued without reference to the future ; and so there 
may take place a moral derangement in the feeling and 
approbation of moral relations ; so that, as Abercrombie 
says, " the intellectual rmmiac fancies himself a king, sur- 
rounded by every form of earthly splendour ; and this hal- 
lucination is not corrected even by the sight of his bed of 
straw, and all the horrors of his cell. The moral maniac 
pursues his way, and thinks himself a wise and a happy 
man, but feels not that he is treading a downward course, 
and is lost as a moral being." 

The soundest modern philosophers assert the existence and 
supremacy of conscience, such as Butler, Stewart, Mackintosh, 
Brown, and Chalmers, proving that the better the philoso- 
phy of mind is understood, the more perfect is its accord- 
ance with the teachings of the Bible; just as the more per- 
fect the philosophy of matter — the more accurate and pro- 
found the researches of geology, astronomy,^ ethnography, 
Ac, the more striking and decided is their harmony with 
the word of God. " The question. Is an action right ? is 
certainly different," says Whewell, (Pre£ to Mackintosh,) 
" from the question, is it ttseful ? The question is not 
whether right actions are or are not, upon the whole, use- 
ful; for that we will suppose to be taken for granted ; but 
it is, whether by describing them as right, we mean nothing 
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lan tliat we believe them to be useful? K, by right 
111 valent words, we intend some qtudity and attribute 
useful and similar terms do not express, we must 
iie faculty of oonceiving such a quality; and that 

is the moral sense." He adds, *' The words which 
{ what is morally right^ and the related ideas, cannot 
laced by any different set of terms. Might, duty, 
'e ought to do, are not expressed to the satisfaction 

one, by any phraseology borrowed from the consi- 
n of consequences When I say, an act is my 

give an entire assent to the rule which commanas 
do it, whatever be the consequences When we 

atigkt to do any thing, we mean something different 
ivantage. This word ought, is the most simple and 
universal expression of the moral sensed 
Connection op Conscience with the Intellectual 
>LES, AND Belief. — Belief, os^ opinion, is the result 
mbny established by evidence ; and truth, to be 
i, and virtue to be practised, on the one hand ; and 
) be rejected, and vice to be shunned on the other, 
3parably connected. All duties rest upon opinion or 

therefore, if there be no accountability for belief, 
m be none for duties. Suppose a man do not believe 

then he cannot love him, nor worship him ; or sup- 
5 believe that virtue and vice are but names, then 
lot practice the one and shun the other. This — the 
;ion between the belief that virtue is happiness, and 
''Suit of it, on the one hand, and the belief that virtue 
Tupty sound, and the reckless chase after wealth on the 
-was happily illustrated even by a Heathen. — Hor, 
i. 28-35. (See Cairns on Moral Freedom, p. 18.) 
idENOE IN the Oneness of its Chabacteb. — The 
keiilty i»but one, because all the feelings that enter 
contemplate the same things — ^the dispositions and 

of voluntary agents. 
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MORAL SCIENCE OR ETHICS. 

Moral Science, or Ethics, being the application of the knc 
ledge of the human mind, and of its relation to God a 
our fellow-men — in order to ascertain the grounds, la^ 
and limits of our moral obligations, and to enforce th 
when ascertained — consists of several branches. 

First, the existence and revealed character of God, i 
Author and law-giver of morals. Second, the Holy Sci 
tures, which unfold man's nature and character as a mo 
being, in his moral relations to God and his fellow-m 
Third, the immateriality and immortality of the soul of m 
including the doctrine of the resurrection of the body; 8 
so the everlasting life of man in his whole being. Foui 
the supreme authority of the moral faculty, and of its n 
namely, Revelation, the only and all-sufficient regulatoi 
moral beings and actions. Fifth, the criterion of morals s 
man's responsibility, as decided by the supreme moral le| 
lature. Sixth, the moral qualities and characters of mo 
actions. Seventh, Scriptural summaries of moral duties 

Moral Science, or Ethics, taken as a general tei 
in its widest acceptation includes the whole of what rega 
man's sentiments, feelings, and conduct ; in all the relati( 
in (which he stands — as a being intelligent, rational, s 
accountable — to God and to his fellow-men. It thus o 
sists of two parts : the Science of Uthics — that which iny 
tigates the principles of man's actions, as a moral -beii 
and Practical EthicSy which is but another name. For 
duties of practical religion. It is with the former we hj 
principally here to do ; the latter belongs to theology. 

The science of Ethics was cultivated in Greece, and afterwa 
ill Home ; of the results of the studies of the philosophers, in 
former, we have summaries in the works of Aristotle, Plato, j 
Xenophon as detailing the doctrines of his master Socrates ; 
the latter, in the works of Cicero, Seneca, and Marcus Aureli 
These had not the benefit of revelation ; but from them the scie 
descended to those who are called the schoolmeuy and, as modified 
them, it forms the chief part of what is termed the scholastic j 
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losopky. This was the result of the tendencies of the later times 
of the Roman Empire to rest satisfied with the dogmas of the men 
of former ages. Those of two, Plato and Aristotle, had gained 
pre-eminence ; Boethius, and others, tried to reconcile them and 
Christianity, which had now become universal, and was therefore 
the great object of human attention. Its claims were put forth to 
be received not only as a revelation for spiritual objects, but for 
philosophical speculations ; and to make its teachings correspond 
with those of Aristotle and Plato, was the object of John Scot" 
Erigena, in the reign of Alfred, of Anselm, in the eleventh cen- 
tury, and of Bernard de Chartres in the thirteenth. 

An opinion prevailed, founded on the theory of Plato and the prac- 
tice of Aristotle, according to Whewel I, in his History of the Inductive 
Sciences, that all science may be obtained by reasoning; that by 
analysing and combining the notions that common language brings 
before the mind, we may know all that is knowable. Thus I^ogic 
came to embrace all science, and thus was confounded the uni- 
versality of the theory of language with the generalization of facts. 
Universal science became invested with the authority of a 
religious creed ; and thus not only were science and theology 
united, but all dissent was disallowed. *• Error became wicked ; 
dissent became heresy ; to reject the received doctrines was 
nearly the same as to doubt divine revelation ; and the scholastic 
philosophy claimed the assent of all believers." The external 
form, the details, the text of this philosophy, were taken from 
Aristotle ; the spirit, the notions, and style of interpretation, from 
Plato; the combination of the two, identified with interwoven 
revelation, was the scholastic philosophy ; so called because uni- 
versally taught in the schools by those whose lives were spent there, 
and devoted to the study and teaching of it; and who were thence 
called the schoolmen — {Whewell — History of the Inductive Sciences.) 

Ethics and Physical Science. — The purport of the 
physical sciences throughout all their provinces, whether of 
mind or mattery is to investigate what is. They consist 
only of facts arranged according to their likeness, and 
expressed by general names, given to every class of similar 
facts. The purport of Ethics is to answer the question, 
what ought to be ; to ascertain the rules which should 
govern voluntary actions ; and to which those habitual 
dispositions of mind, which are the source of voluntary 
actions, ought to be adapted. When we treat of will, 
a^jtion, habit, disposition, we treat of facts in human nature 
of which an explanation must be sought for in the philo- 
sophy of mind; that science which has for its object those 
laws of thought which alone render any other sort of know- 
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lodgo postiiblo ; but when we use the word ought, we intro- 
<luoe tikc mind into a new region : it is a word, an eqniya- 
lont for which is in all languages, so that it must haye a ow- 
rtNi}|M)nding idea; and it womd be as reasonable to deny 
that f^incty (/reennefs, kc, are significant terms, as to aflim 
that irtujfity vhiit^, dutt/, rigJUy are words without meaning. — 
Macl'inUiiJt on Ethical Philosophy. 

OKNKRAL PRINCIPLES PREPAEATOBY TO THE PSOOFS OF THE 
KXISTKNCK AND BEYEALED CHABACTEB OF OOB. 

Tho school for man, by God's appointment, is experience, 
lu infancy, the senses receive impressions from external 
objects. These injprossions are continually repealed. Thus 
ithtnHUioii is awalvcned. This teaches us that whatever 
(thows amtrhHwee or design in its structure, must have had 
a Mid'n\ possessed of intelligence and skill to plaUy and oi 
poH*tr to eAYcute, 

For being consciousof thinking, willing, and acting, we are 
irresistibly led to attribute the same faculties to others, and 
to oonsiiler these as the means by which effects are pro- 
duced. In this manner arises a conviction never to be 
ottaced, that whatever manifests arrangement, for a parU- 
vuiar pMrji)o»e, must have originated in thought, understand- 
i»</, MIND. There is an irresistible feeling that, without 
skill to adapt means to end, .and power to carry designe 
into execution, tho objects with which we are conversant 
could not have been formed as they are. Thtis it is thai 
we accjuiro the knowledge of the existence of agents, pos- 
sessing intelligence, and will, and active power. The know- 
ledge we thus ac(][uire has, since Lord Bacon's time, been 
termed tlio result of Induction — the only true mode ol 
obtaining knowledge either of matter or of mind. 

Passing from tho works of hwnan skill — in which, frona 
the traces of design and power, we infer the existence of an 
intelligent designer — ^to the works of nature, we see markE 
of design and power, which must have had their origin in 
intelligence and might, indefinitely superior to our own 
Placed in the midst of objects, none of which could hav€ 
existed otherwise than by the agency of a Being possessed 
4>I znSnite intelligence and power — and all these, part$ d 
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tAe great liannonioiis whole — we condade that One Bein^j 
infinitely powerful and wise, was their Author; and that 
Being is God. 

Nor are these traces of design and power, evincing, in 
the adi^tation of means to end, the existence of a Creator 
infinite in power and intelligence, /onnd only in the objects 
with which all are familiar. The ^Etrther toiat discoveries 
are made, in every department of science, the more nume- 
roos and cogent are the proofs of the same great truth. 
The microscope and the telescope have not done more to 
enlarge the boundaries of knowledge, than they have done 
to add proofs of the great truth authoritatively announced 
by inspiration : " Jehovah our God, Jehovah is One." 

Cause and Effect God has placed all things in nature in 

certain relations to each other, which are fixed and uniform ; or, 
in other words, they have heen endowed with capacities of acting, 
and ct^ahiUties of being acted upon, according to certain uniform 
laws; so that their actions take place, in the s€tme manner , in every 
instance in which the same bodies are hrought together in the same 
circumstances. We hare a conviction^ which appears to be original 
and instinctive^ of the general uniformity of these relations; and'in 
this consists our belief in the regularity ofJthe operations of nature. 
But the powers or principles on which the operations depend, arfe 
entirely hidden from us When we find the same events occur- 
ring in the same relations and sequences to each other, we think 
there is such a connection as that, when we meet with the former^ 
the latter will follow. The first we call cause ; the second, effect. 
.... Our confidence in the uniformity of the relations or sequences 
of events, is an instinctive principle; by experience we ascertain 

what the sequences are which observe this uniformity The 

principle by which we infer that every effect must have a cause, 
IS instinctive and original. But how the thing we call eject is pro- 
duced by the antecedent we call cause, is unknown. Physical 
causation in nature is nothing more than the observed uniform con^ 
nection between certain events and certain antecedent ones. Of 
efficient causes, or the manner in which the result takes place, we 
know nothing. In this sense^ indeed, we may be said not to know 
the cause of any thing ; even of events which appear, at first 
sight, most simple and obvious. Thus the communication of 
motion from one body to another bv impulse, appears a very 
simple phenomenon ; but how little idea have we or the cause of 
it! We say, " The bodies touch each other, and so the motion it 
communicated.'* But, in the first place, we cannot say why a 
body, in motion, and coming in contact with one at rest, should 
put the latter in motion; and, further, we know that they do not 
come in contact. We may consider it, indeed, as ascertuned. 
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that there is no such thing as the actual contact of bodies, under 
these circumstances; and, therefore, the fact which appears so 
simple, comes to be as unaccountable as any phenomenon in 
nature. What, again, appears more intelligible than an unsup^ 
ported body falling to the g^nnd ? Yet what is more inexplicable, 
-than that one portion of lAatter should act upon another at any 
distance? And even though a vacuum should be interposed 
between them ? — Abercronibie. 

Kant — Hume — Price on Ideas of Cause and Effect 

Kant says it was Ilume's doctrine of cause and effect that led him 
to what he calls " the doctrine of pure reason ;" or that there are 
ideas of the understanding itself— not from experience ; but Dr. 
Price had shown that our notions of cause and effect are derived 
from the mind itself by intuition: *»Our certainty, that every 
new event requires some cause, depends no more on experience 
than any other, the most obvious subject of intuition. In the idea 
of every change is included that of being an effect." — Review of 
Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals^ sec. 2. 

Cause and Effect, according to Dr. Brown ^Every effect 

must have a cause, and as there cannot be an infinite series of 
effects, there must have been a first cause, and the first cause of 
all things is God. 

In a philosophical sense, a cause is what produces and what 
accounts for an effect. In the jargon of the school* there were 
endless disputations about an equally endless variety of kinds dT 
causes and powers; but & sounder philosophy decides that the true 
idea of a cause is ** any combination of circumstances which is the 
immediate and invariable antecedent of a particular set of changes ; 
and an effect is any kind of changes which is the immediate and 
invariable sequence of a particular set of circumstances." And 
the true idea of power is, * * the invariable relation between similar 
autecedents and similar sequences, the invariable antecedent to a 
particular kind of changes." Thus immediate and invariable 
antecedents are power, immediate and invariable antecedents in 
any sequence are cause, immediate and invariable consequent is 
the correlative effect. 

By an original and instinctiV'e principle in our nature, we are 
led to expect from the same circumstances the same results ; this 
is what we mean by cause and effect. There is a mystery 
attached to the terms power and cause, but groundles^y. JPotoer 
is not something different from the substance in which we say it 
resides, but the substance itself, considered in relation to any other 
substance— just as form is not any thing separate from tiie ek- 
mentary atoms of a particular mass, but merely the relation of a 
number of atoms as co-existing in apparent contact. Thus the form 
of bodies is the relation of the elements to each other in space, and 
the power of bodies is their relation to each other in time, and both 
are not some thing real, distinct substances, but abstractions of the 
mind. The ancients, as they supposed ideas to be different from 
objects, BO had they sitdstantial/orms— wmething equally real 
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tt the hodies^ yet dififerent from them. Both are now known to 
be equally abstractions^ yet we are prone to give a name to some 
'Common quality of many substances, as hardness^ attraction, &c. ; 
and then suppose this to be something realy distinct from the sub- 
stances, and then try to discoyer what it is. But the immediate 
and invariable antecedent is the cause, tbe immediate and invariable 
consequent is the effect, and the antecedent and consequent are all 
that is present in the given phenomenon. 

It may be important to make tliia plain by illustration. The 
prUm decomposes rays of light, but the refracting power is not any 
iitang, different from tne prism any more than its weight or its 
transparency : there is not transparency and a prism, but a prism 
^Ting a passage to rays ; nor is there a prism a nd refracting 
power, AND coloured rays ; but a prism and rays of various colours, 
which we have x)erceived to be deflected, variously, from their ori- 
ginal line and direction when they approach and quit the lens; and 
we believe that, in the same circumstances^ there will be the same 
results. It is this knowledge of invariable antecedents and results 
that enables man to create a future for himself; and in this are 
Men both the wisdom and power of God. 

A spark falling upon gunpowder will cause an explosion ; water, 
&Iiing upon salt, has power to melt it. What do we mean by 
cause and power? Merely that in all similar circumstances, similar 
results will follow; the explosion of gunpowder will he followed by 
the falling of a spark ; the descent of water upon salt will be 
followed by the dissolution of the mineral— that is, when the one 
is present, a certain change will take place in the other. We say 
the spark has power, or causes the gunpowder to explode ; but the 
power or causation is merely the invariahleness of the change, lead- 
ing to the belief of an invariable sequence, past, present, and future; 
and can only be ascribed to the will of God. He has established 
4aws that regulate those sequences ; what these are we know not ; 
only that they are that which cannot exist without being followed 
by a certain event ; and that when they do not, the event does not 
occur ; and we are so constituted as that we cannot but believe that 
the invariable antecedent of any change is its cause. (See Dr. Brown 
on Cause and Effect.) 

The Argument a priori and a posteriori, — When we 
proceed to the proof of the Being and attributes of God, by- 
abstract reasoning, from the necessity of a great, first, 
eternal cause, we are said to reason a priori ; when from 
the works of GFod, we infer the being and character of their 
Author, we are said to argue a posteriori; though the/orw^ 
of these barbarous terms is scarcely correct, the argument 
proceeding from the effect to the cavM^ as well as in the latter^ 
though in a different mode. The little work of Lowman* 
> * Jtepublished by Clark of Edinburgh, and edited by Dr. Pje Smith. 
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18, beyond all comparison, the ablest form of tbe argn* 
ment a priori; as Palej's Natural Theology, with the 
illustrations by Lord Brougham and Sir Charles Bell, is of 
the latter, Douglas says, " There are two inlets by which 
the belief of a Deity is leceived into the soul — ^the pkUomy* 
phic and the moral; the principle which refers every event 
to a cause, and iheform which conscience assumes of a law, 
thereby carrying the mind necessarily to a lawgiver." 

Hume self-confvied, — Hume diemeiihe principle on which 
the argument rests, namely, that '^ design and intelligencer 
in the catise may be inferred with certamty from mad:s or 
signs of it in the effect." But as the existence of oilier ndnds 
is inferred, not from intuition of their existence^ but from 
marks and signs of intelligence in action and conduct, it was 
argued, why did he compose, print, and publish, a book 
without having any reason, on his own philosophy, to infer 
the existence of any intelligent beings, capable of benefiting 
by its perusal ? He who doubts not the existence of hiff 
fellow-creatures — and who does ? — cannot doubt the exist- 
ence of one supreme and original mind. 

The FntsT Cause — the constantly oPERATiNa effioient 
Cause — " Of Him, and 'through Him, and to Him, are aQ 
things ; to Him be glory for ever. — Amen." Rom. xi. 3^, 
When he suspends or counteracts the laws by which he 
usually operates, it is still the same God ^^who worketh 
all in all ;" and all are equally parts of his one harmonious 
plan. 

1. — ^THE existence AND REVEALED CHABACTER OF GOD. 

First — Reason evinces the Being of God, 

Something now exists. Therefore, something etemaHy 
existed. Of that which now exists, a part is capable of 
thought, intelligence, judgment, and reasoning : this we caU 
Mind. Therefore, mind must have eternally existed. The 
distinction is so great between mind and matter — ^their essen- 
tial properties are so different, and though mysteriously 
united in the human constitution, they are so capable of se* 
parate and independant existence — that it is obvious the 
latter never could have originated the former; that no modi* 
fication of matter could produce mind. Even a Heathen poet 
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fiaij, '' We are bis qfsprifig/* and, therefore, that the Deity 
cannot be matter is at once a rational and inspired dedu<v 
tion. Therefore, a Being must eternally have existed, pos- 
sessed of mind — that is, a spiritual 8ubstance,^in which are 
intelligence, thought^ and volition: Therefore, as there is 
new mind with consciousness, intelligence, and will, there 
must have existed eternally that which caused these effects ; 
for nothing can exist without an adequate cause. 

Matter, being essentially inert^ cannot have been self- 
originated ; it must have had an originator to give it 
existence, form, and motion; and that originator is God. 

Man is a compound being, consisting of mind and matter. 
In regard to neither could he have been self-originated. In 
regard to loth, he must have had a Creator. That Creator 
could not have been the universe around him ; for all of it, 
with which we are conversant, is matter, and must, itself, 
bave been brought into existence ; and all minds, but the 
One Eternal Mind, must, in like manner, owe their exist- 
ence to Ihat Great^ First Cause. 

The result is, there must have existed eternally, a Being 
possessed of Infinite Perfection ; of wisdom, goodness, and 
power ; " the uncreated cause of all other existence, whe- 
ther mind or matter.^ That Being is God. 

Second — Creation, in general, declares the Existence, 
AttrihtUes, and Glory of the One God. 

" The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firma- 
ment showeth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth knowledge." There 
is, indeed, no speech, nor language ; their voice is not heard, 
yet '' their sound is gone forth into all the earth, and their 
wrrd unto the end of the world." The celestial bodies, in 
their magnitude, and the regularity of their movements- 
obeying the laws given them by their Creator, when he 
called them into being and gave them their motions, with 
undeviating regularity — ^** utter forth a glorious voice in 
the ear of Keason," proclaiming the wisdom and power of 
their eternal Author. 

And what is true of the 'celestial phenomena, holds 
equally of aU the works of God. " The invisible things 
of Him — even his eternal power and godhead, ever since 
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the creation — ^have been clearly manifested by the things 
which are made." 

It is true that it is by " Faith" — 'that is, the belief of 
testimony — t^at given in the first chapter of Genesis — that 
we understand " the worlds were framed by the word of 
God, so that the things which are seen were not made of 
things which do appear;** that is, were not moulded out of 
previously existing, or eternally existing materials ; for, 
"In the beginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth." And thus it is, that revelation supplies the defi- 
ciencies of reason, and proclaims, with authority, the One 
Sternal Creator. 

Third — Man, the last and noblest of the works of God^ 
attests tJve wisdom, power, and goodness of the Author of his 
bnng. This is evident, from a view of — 

First — The Intellect and its relations. Man is a complex 
being, consisting of a body curiously formed ; and of a 
mind, wonderfully adapted to that body, as the vehicle of 
its thoughts, purposes, and feelings. The organs of sense 
are so constructed in the body, in reference to external 
fiattire, and external nature is so adapted to them, as that 
they are the appropriate media of transmitting ideas and 
sensations to the mind. Without external nature, of what 
use were the senses 1 And without the soul, of what use 
were the senses 1 There is, thus, a delightful harmony, 
and a wise adaptation, between the world, the creation oi 
God, and the senses, the production of the same God; and 
between both, and mind, the workmanship of the same 
Almighty and Infinitely Wise Being. 

The oneness of purpose, arrangement, and adaptation, 
demonstrates one Author, Designer, and Governor, infi* 
nitely wise, benevolent, and mighty. 

To illustrate this more familiarly and fully, let us take one ol 
the senses, which is the medium of transmitting to the mind, 
ideas, through the faculty of sensation — the sense of sight 
The relation between the epe and light, producing vision, u 
such, that the medium and the organ must have been de- 
signedly adjusted to each other. Then, in order that any 06^001 
may be distinctly seen, it is requisite that an exact imagt 
of it should be ^rmed in the back part of the eye. This 11 
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ftected by the rays of light proceeding from each part of 
he object, and passing through the eye; and then ctmvn^gvng 
to one point in the part called the retina. This mechanism 
most have been the result of an intentio7ial adjvfttment of 
the one to the other. But light is not only refracted but 
reflected, uniformly, in passing from one medium to another; 
the consequence of which would be, unless counteracted, 
that objects would appear discoloured. The fgure and 
construction of the eye are such, that light, with all its 
different degrees of refrangibility, is made to converge upon 
the retina; and so foi'm the image required for distinct 
vision. The difficulties overcome are extreme ; but " He 
that formed the eye" was able to overcome thorn. 

K the adaptation of the senses to external nature, and of 
the mental faculty of sensation, to the senses, proves that 
both the universe and the human being are the workman- 
ship of Him who is wise and powerful, no less does the 
adaptation of the YfLTiOMB faculties of the mind to each other 
establish the same great and glorious truth. 

Th€f adaptation of memory to sensaiion and reflection is, 
to an attentive observer, quite as striking as tliat of the 
senses to external nature, whence the materials for their 
exercise are supplied; or of sensation to the senses, which 
are the medium through which it receives its ideas and 
feelings. By reflection we receive ideas of mind, through 
the medium of consciousness, just as, by sensation, we 
acquire ideas of external nature, through the medium of the 
senses. Now, memory preserves both classes of ideas as in 
a depository ; and recollection calls them up when they are 
required. Thus memory is wisely adapted to sensation and 
reaction, as the recipient of the ideas they transmit, with* 
out which they could not be the sources of permanent 
knowledge. 

Memory, again, preserving and reproducing ideas, snp- 
plies the materials for the exercise ofjud^fment and reason- 
ing; for judgment compares the ideas furnished by memory 
(ucertains their agreement or diversity ; and reasoning de 
duces concltisions from the results of judgment. Each r 
these powers, thus, is exactly adapted to the other-— ^/iw^ 
ment to recuoning, and memory to both. 
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So &r, surely, the dependence of the ^cmlties of the 
human mind upon each other, and ihe ha^rmony of their 
operations, demonstrate the infinite wisdom and .power cf 
the One Eternal Mind, their Author, no less than the order, 
harmony, and dependance of the various departments of Uie 
visible and material universe. Then, as Tnemory, preserv- 
ing the ideas furnished by sensation and refiection, supplies 
the materials for the exercise of judgment and reasonings 
m attention^ strengthened by habit, invigorates memory; 
while the principle of curiodtp — that is, the desire of know- 
ing what yet we know not, and the love of truth — ^that ia^ 
of something not merely new, but in conformity with the 
acttuil state of things, awaken attention to exercise. 

Next to these principles, which lead to the acquisition of 
knowledge, is the desire of communicating what we have 
acquired ; for we might have been so constituted as to have 
possessed m^ely the desire of accumulating, and then of 
locking upy the treasures amassed ; but it accords infinitely 
better with the condition of human existence, that he who 
possesses information should feel attraction in communi- 
cating it to others. And the Creator, who has implanted 
the principle in man which prompts him to impart the 
knowledge which he has gained, and the feeling which 
ffives him delight in communicating it, has given him the 
raculty of speech, and the powers which lead to the commu- 
nication of thought by the invention of letters. 

Lastly, the imxigination, by its power of modifying and 
combining ideas and sensations, employs them in forming 
new creations, and thus adds greatly to human enjoyment; 
and taste fills the soul with delightful emotions, from the 
contemplation of the symmetry, the immensity, the magni- 
ficence of the universe. But these, the creative powers, are 
entirely dependant, for the materials for their exercise, on 
those that are primary and subordinate, as they again are 
on the world vrithout us, and the world toithin us. .Thus the 
Creator, having surrounded us with chjects of sublimity and 
beauty, and endowed us with the faculties of perceiving, 
remembering, and comparing their qualities, has given us the 
powers of imagination, genius, and taste, by means of which 
we modify, combine^ and form them into fresh creations ; 
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Koder to every one according to his worka, are exhibited 
powers whichy when duly cultivated, and properly regulated, 
niae the soul to the glorious and benignant Author of all. 
2. The Will with tht Moral Feelings, 
The Will is no less intimately connected with the intellect, 
tfaaa the powers of the intellect are with one another. The 
faenlties of the understanding, in themselves and in their 
exercises — ^in their relation, connection, and dependance 
upon each other — evince the power and wisdom of the 
Author of Mind. The Will moves and acts according to 
tite suggestions of these powers ; and as it is supplied by 
tbem with the materials for its exercise, and is actuated by 
them, so it excites to activity the corporeal powers. In 
the harmony and adaptation of will to intellect, and in the 
suitableness of the bodily powers, to obey the impulses of 
the will, are manifest and striking indications of the wisdom 
of the Author of our being. 

In like manner, the affections, S3rmpathies, and passions 
of our moral nature, in their relation, dependance, and 
utility, equally prove that man is the production of the 
Creator, infinitely benevolent and wise. Without some of 
them, man could not have been a social being, or fitted for 
the social relations of life; and without others he would 
not have been capable of existing even as a solitary being. 
Last of all. Conscience, or the moral sense — tJiat, in man, 
by which he is compelled to pass sentence upon himself, of 
approval or disapprobation — is inseparably connected with 
loth the active and intellectual powers, and adapted to 
them. By means of the Will, man carries his resolves — 
the combined results of his mental feculties — into effect; 
^id conscience approves or condemns; and thus man 
becomes an accountable being — ^a moral agent — '^a law 
unto himself." 

Thus, as the power and unsdom of God are manifested 
in the constitutioii of the human mind, and the adaptation 
of its powers to external nature and to each other; and the 
divine benevolence is evinced in endowing man with powers 
rendering him capable of enjoyment, and furnishing him 
with the means of their gratification ; so the justice of God, 
as the moral governor of the universe, and his purpose to 
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Sf ihe existence and supreme jurisdiction .of conscience-^ 
od's vicegerent in tbe human breast 
But, while the world wUhouty and the world witkiH,^ 
declare the being and glory of God their Author, it is to 
the Holy Scriptures we must turn for the full knowledge 
of his character — especially in reference to man as a crea- 
ture, fallen, guilty, and lost. '^ He made known his name 
unto Moses, Jehovah, Jehovah Elohim, merciful and gra- 
cious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and truth; 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin ; — and that will by no means clear the 
guilty." And this his name — ^his revealed character, he 
displayed in all its glories in the incarnation, obedience, 
and death of Jesus Christ, the great God and our Saviour ; 
for in him, as suffering, the just in the room of the unjust^ 
God can be "just and the justifier of the ungodly ;" can 
pardon, without clearing the guilty ; can accept and bless 
the shiner who believes in him, and, at the same time, con- 
demn the sin ; and thus, Christ is made of God, unto those 
who believe on him " wisdom, and righteousness, and sano- 
tification, and redemption ;" is the ^^ power of God, and the 
wisdom of God." 

Exiatcncc of God^ mysterious as important. — ^Robert Hall says of 
the existence of God : *' Our belief in the being of a God, is the 
belief of a very profound mystery. The very idea of such a being 
would np])ear incredible, were it not necessary ; because the great- 
est absurdities would flow from supposing the contrary. Nothing 
can be accounted for, unless we admit the existence of a causeless 
cause — a presiding governor of the universe. We are compelled, 
therefore, to admit the less difficult of the two; or, rather to 
choose difficulty instead of impossibility; mystery, instead of 
absunlity ; and hence we repose on this grand truth. This is the 
great mystery of the universe ; which is at once the most certain 
and most incomprehensible of all things ; a truth at once enveloped 
in a flood of light, and an abyss of darkness. Inexplicable itseU^ 
it explains all besides ; it casts a clearness on every question ; 
accounts for every phenomenon ; solves every problem ; illumi- 
nates every depth ; and renders the whole mystery of existence 
as perfectly simple as it is otherwise perfectly unintelligible; 
whilst itself remains alone in impenetrable obscurity. After dis- 
placing every other difficulty, it remains the greatest difficulty of 
all; in solitarv, unsurmountable, unapproachable grandeur." 

The Ineffable absurdity and folly of Atheism To say there is a 
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God, we have only to see the impress of his being and attributes ; 
but to be able to saj, with ** the fool," there is no God, we must 
have <* roamed over all nature, and seen that no mark of a divine 
footstep was there ; and we must have gotten intimacy with every 
existent spirit in the universe, and learned from each that never 
did a revelation of the deity visit him ; and we must have searched 
into the records — ^not of one solitary planet only, but into the 
archives of all worlds, and thence gathered, that throughout the 
wide realms of immensity not one exhibition of a living and reign- 
ing God has ever been made To pronounce there is *no 

God,' we must break forth beyond all those limits that have been 
prescribed to man's excursive spirit, by the sound philosophy of 
experience ; and by a presumption the most tremendous, even the 
nsTirpation of all space and time, affirm * no God.' To make this 
out we should need to travel abroad over the surrounding universe 
till we had exhausted it, and to search backward through all the 
hidden recesses of eternity ; to traverse, in every direction, the 
plains of infinitude, and search the outskirts of that space which 
is itself interminable ; and then bring back to this little world of 
our's the report of an universal blank, wherein we had not met 
with one manifestation or one movement of a presiding God. For 
man not to know of a God, he has only to sink beneath the level of 
our common nature ; but to deny him he must be a God himself. 
He must arrogate the ubiquity and omniscience of the godhead." 
— Chalmers. 

** The wonder turns on the great process by which a man could 
grow to the immense intelligence that can know that there is ' no 
God.' What ages and what lights are requisite for this attain- 
ment? This intelligence involves the very attributes of Divinity 
while a God is denied. For, unless this man is omnipresent— un- 
less he is, at this moment, in every place in the universe, he can- 
not know but there may be in some place manifestations of a 
Deity, by which even he would be overpowered. If he does not 
know, absolutely, every agent in the universe, the one that he 
does not know may be God. If he is not himself the chief agent 
in the universe, and does not know what is so, that which is so 
may be God. If he is not in absolute possession of all the propo- 
sitions that constitute universal truth, the one that he wants may 
be that tliere is a God. If he cannot, with certainty, assign the 
cause of all that he perceives to exist, that cause may be God. If 
he does not know every thing that has been done, in the immea- 
surable ages that are past, some things may have been done by 
God. Thus, unless he knows all things — that is, precludes another 
deity by being one himself, he cannot know that the Being whose 
existence he rejects does not exist." — Foster. 

Douglas's summary and improvement of the Argument *' Fitnesses 

imply design ; for fitness implies an end for which it is fitted ; and 
perception and choice of an end, equally imply mind and design. 
The proof, indeed, for a supreme mind is short and simple. There 
are but three hypotheses. Whatever happens must happen either 
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by chance, or necessity, or by design. These three condit 
exhaust all possibilities. Chance is the first refuge of ignorai 
and necessity, the second. Every event has a canse ; when 
mind ascribes any event to chance, it merely pleads its ignor 
of the cause. The plea of necessity is but a more learned i 
ranee. Necessity is not a cause, but an effect; not power, bul 
want of it ; not being able to resist superior force, necessity, 
Arom being a cause itself^ must exist by the appointment o 
ulterior cause, and that cause must be mind. Every effect i 
have a cause ; every true and ulterior cause must have a chc 
and therefore intelligence. Therefore, all effscts, in the 
instance, originate from mind ; and if there be any other ca 
but mind that deserve the name, they are merely instrumc 
causes, acting with borrowed power." (Let the reader peruse i 
follows, in Douglas on the Mind, p. 360 to end.) 

The proofs from design, where defective, are supplied from ca 
tion ; where both fail, moral proof comes in, from conscience, 
the light of natural religion is not from bright, to brighter, 
indicates the existence of God more clearly than his attributes ; 
natural attributes more clearly than the moral ; simply because 
mind of man has lost its inteUectual and moral light by the d 
ning influence of sin ; and needs the illuminating and renei 
power which revelation reveals and supplies. 

The Argument from design used bt Cicero ^The com 

argument, ** The universe exhibits indisputable marks of dei 
and is, therefore, not self-existing, but the work of one desig 
mind ;" is in substance that of Cicero, that he who though 
universe an uncaused, fortuitous, undesigned effect, might eqi 
fancy that the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, scatterc 
random, might produce ** the annals of Ennius." — De Nat, 1 
Lib, ii. 

U. — THE HOLY SCBIPTURES. 

That besides the revelation of himself which God 
given, in the universe wUhout man, and the universe v^ 
him ; displaying his being, wisdom, power, and gooc 
in creation ; and his rightful dominion and holy ju 
in the administrations of Providence and the decisioi 
conscience, he has revealed his whole character anc 
WHOLE requirements — all that he is, and all that mai 
and all his thoughts towards man, both in reference to 
world and that which is to come ; — that he has given 
a revelation has been all along assumed; nor is thie 
place for proof. Outlines of the evidences and docti 
privileges and obligations of revealed religion — a hand! 
much required— -would demand a separate work. We ! 
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proceeded upon the principle that God is a spirit^ and that 
man is an inteUectual, morsd, and eternal being; and that God 
has given to man two books from which to learn all that 
he requires him to know; that these books are perfect, each 
in its own place, and for its own purposes — both admirably 
hannonizing in their discoveries, and these discoveries being 
suited to man's condition, as they were made to him ; 
creation having the character of its Author written on it 
as in letters of light, and the Scripture being addressed to 
man as a &llen being, and revealing Jehovah the Saviour 
through our Lord Jesus Christ That such a revelation was 
necessary, cannot be denied; and Lelaud has demonstrated — 
and the first volume of Home's Introduction gives a summary 
of its evidences — that the Holy Scriptures contain that reve- 
lation, is amply evinced by the miracles that accredited the 
divine conmiission of the successive messengers; and by the 
whole chain of prophecy — stretching from the first predic- 
tion regarding the Messiah, over the entire series of histo- 
rical iaJctA, recorded as the fulfilment of successive prophe- 
cies, and recorded as well by others as the inspired histo- 
rians — and reaching till the consummation of all things, as 
Paley, and Chalmers, and Leslie, and Keith, have demon- 
strated- That the disclosures of the Bible, on all subjects 
on which they touch, are perfectly at one with the dis- 
coveries of science, and the records of authentic history, 
Faber, and Wiseman, and Buckland, have incontrovertibly 
proved ; while that revelation, as it consists of " what eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard ; neither have entered into the 
heart of man, but what God hath prepared for them that 
love him," is attested by every one who has been enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit, and brought to the enjoyment of the 
blessings they are the means of bestowing through Jesus 
Christ. And that the books themselves, which contain the 
inspired records, are genuine, authentic, and uncorrupted 
in the lapse of ages, is demonstrated by such evidence as 
that no other ancient writings can lay claim to a thousandth 
part of its cogency, and has been unfolded to the conviction 
of all who are not wilfully blinded by Taylor in his Process 
of Historical Proof, and Transmission of Ancient Books to 
Modem Times. 
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The book of Revelation was not given to teaoh tte 
sciences, yet the discoveries of science are never at variance 
with the teachings of the Bible ; and just in proportion as 
the sound principles of science are developed, and scientific 
researches are prosecuted upon truly philosophical prin- 
ciples, in that proportion has all science — ^geology, astro- 
nomy, ethnography, been found in exact accordance with 
the incidental uotices of Scripture. And so is it with the 
moral and metaphysical sciences ; the reveries of a preced- 
ing age have vanished before the lights of a sound intel- 
lectual philosophy, in the hands of the intelligent philoso- 
phers of the present day, all of whom are believers is 
revelation, just as the visionary theories in physical science 
had before disappeared before the experimental researches 
of Newton and his successors, who were, in like manner, as 
sound believers in revelation — the one book of God — as 
they were humble and intelligent students of the other 
book, the creation of God. 

It is important that a correct view should be formed of the dis- 
tinct provinces of the two books— that of nature and that of revela- 
tion, the designs for which they were respectively given, and tha 
lessons to be learned from them. It would open up some interest- 
ing and instructive analogies. A beautiful specimen is given in 
the nineteenth Psalm, where creation — *' the Heavfens," and their 
luminaries, with the alternations of day and night — '* without 
speech or language, or voice, heard" — ^publishjDS to mankind the 
glory of God; but revelation — *'the law of Jehovah, which is 
perfect — the te.^timont/ which is sure — the statutes which are right — 
the commandment -which is pure — the /ear which is clean — ^thejW^ 
ments which are wholly true and righteous" — these convert, illu- 
minate, and gladden the soul, and make it ^* wise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus." Thus, God made the 
worlds, and did not then leave them, but watches over all and 
actuates all by his iinslumbering providence ; and God, having 
given his word, continually watches over it, and by his good 
spirit causes it to "accomplish that which he pleases, and tp 
prosper in the thing for which he has sent it." Then, again, the 
principle of inductive observation, employed in reference to crea- 
tion, is the only means of obtaining a knowledge of its contents, 
and the character of its Author ; and it is by the same principle — 
used by the help of criticism and biblical investigation — that we 
obtain a true knowledge of the contents of Scripture ; and yet, as 
in the former, it is " by faith we understand that the worlds were 
framed by the Word of God, so that things which are seen were 
no 'jinde of things which do appear" — ^that as the world had a 
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Kaker, he made all things by his word, and created them. — ^not 
fonned them out of pre-existing materials ; so in the latter, to all 
the apparatus that human learning and ingenuity can furnish, 
prayer must be employed, and the teaching of the Holy Spirit 
must be enjoyed, in order to a right acquaintance with the ** Mind 
of the Spirit." 
The Cbeatob, whether reasoned "a priori" or " a pos- 

TBMOBI," A NECE8SART TrUTH, AND ASSERTED BY REVELATION. 

—Something now exists; therefore something always ex- 
isted. Granted, might the opponent say ; but this something ^ 
why not the series of causes and effects which is nowgoing on, 
and which appears to contain, in itself, no indications of be- 
ginning or end I The answer is, there must be a First Cause. 
There is an intellectival necessity for it By the constitution of 
our minds we admit it. It cannot be demonstrated, because 
it is involved in our mental being. The mind cannot be 
satisfied with a series of successive, dependent, causes and 
effects, without something first and independent. We pass 
from effect to cause, and from that to higher cause, in search 
of something on which the mind can rest ; for it is so con- 
stituted as that it must have a first cause. 

One proof that this is an original principle in our nature, 
namely, to seek for a cause for every effect, is, that even 
the theoretical atheists feel irresistibly impelled to seek 
for a cause to every effect, and so for a first cause for all 
effects — the Deity, as the cause of the totality of effects, and 
the secondary causes in which they originate. 

Is this idea of a first cause a priori ? Is it ^ posteriori f 
Or are these but different expressions for a course of thought 
that is complicated — partly the one and partly the other ? 
Is the idea gathered from the phenomena 1 Or, instead of 
being extracted from them, is it not assumed that they may 
become intelligible 1 Is not the idea a necessary one — not 
dependent upon observation for its evidence, but only for 
its development? 

In proof of this, it is unquestionable that all the men 
most illustrious for their scientific researches, when they 
have resolved all into their elements, have arrived at the 
conclusion, that beyond all there must be a Being of neces- 
sary and unchanging existence — the uncaused cause of all. 
Ask Cuvier, and he will answer, an undevout anatomist ii 
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mad. Try, said Gralen, if you can imagine a shoe made , 
with half the skill which appears in the skin of the foci 
Surely, says Sir John Herschell, were each of us to give 
utterance to all he feels, we should hear the chemist, the 
astronomer, the physiologist, the electrician, the botanist^ 
the geologist, with one accord, each in the language of his 
own science, declaring not only the wonderful works of 
God disclosed by it, but the delights which their disclosure 
affords him, and the privilege which he feels it to have 
been to have aided in it. 

Of the act of creation itself, however, science tells 
nothing ; because, independent of revelation, it knows 
nothing, but " by faith" — the belief of the commencement 
of Genesis, and the illustrative comments on it scattered 
throughout the Bible — "we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God ; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear." Neither 
the moMer nor the arrangement existed, till God produced 
the 07ie, and imparted the other, 

III. THE IMMATERIALITY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL; 

THE RESURRECTION OP THE BODY, AND SO THE EVERLASTING 
hUE OP MAN IN HIS WHOLE BEING. 

1. The Soul is immaterial and immortal. 

The intellectual and moral nature of man not only 
demonstrates that he is the workmanship of a Creator, infi- 
nitely powerful, benevolent, and wise ; but proves him to 
be, in regard to the soul, a spiritual being, and formed for 
immortaliti/. 

1. We can form as clear an idea of spirit as of bod^ — 
that is, of the essential qualities of the one as well as of the 
other ; the essence itself of each being alike unknown. The 
certainty that we have of the existence of mind, through 
consciousness, is not less than that which we possess of the 
existence of matter by means of the senses. 

2. The soul of man is immaterial ; for thought, percep- 
tion, intelligence, and reasoning, cannot be properties of 
matter ; neither could these qualities be superadded to 
matter without an immaterial substance, in which, as Us 
g^dltieSf i^xey should exist. Matter^ being divisible, it pro- 
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duces, however modified, nothing but forms ; not ihovLght, 
or itntimentj or feeling. Mind, being one and indivisible, 
18 present alike in every part of the body ; is equally inde- 
pendent of all, and so is capable of distinct and separate 
existence when the body dies. 

Aristotle distinguished our Knowledge of Mind from 
Matter.- Kac ovtoq Se vovq votfroc egiv; okxttc/o ra vorira. eirt fttv 
yap Ttjv avev v\i|C, to avTo egiv to voovvy leai to voovfjitvov. ** And 
the mind itself is an object of knowledge, as well as other things 
which are intelligible. For, in immaterial beings, that which 
understands, is the same with that which is understood." — £>e 
AiUmay iii. 5. 

There have been made various efforts, and in various 
forms, to demonstrate the immateriality and immortality of 
the soul, without appealing to the authoritative announce- 
ments of revelation ; the most recent discussions on which 
sabject may be found in Lord Brougham's Discourse on 
Natural Theology, and the " Remarks " on it by Mr. Wal- 
lace; and the "Metaphysical Rambles of Warner Christian 
Search,''a name assumed bythelate Baron Sir William Cusack 
Smith. Stewart, in his " Essays on the Active Powers," 
condenses the amount of what reason can achieve into six 
proofs : man's desire of immortality, the result of hope ; 
man's fear of immortality, the result of remorse ; the soul's 
being formed for immortality; the growth of moral habits ; 
the imperfection of the administration of justice in this 
world ; universality of the belief of immortality. But as 
Douglas says, though they prove immortality, they do not 
reveal it ; they may show that man is to live after death, 
but not how or where. It is the same as to God ; the argu- 
ments of reason may prove him to be infinitely wise and 
powerful ; but what are his thoughts towards us, and in 
what relation we shall stand to him after death, they do not 
inform us. When we have deciphered the hieroglyphics of 
the universe, and have learned that there is a God, and 
that we are immortal, w^ have still to have recourse to the 
clear and explicit writing of inspiration for information 
upon the true character of God, and upon our own, and all 
that it is of infinite importance for us to know in reference 
to eternity. 



M orrumor 

Immntfritdity — Our fwtum$ nfJiimd mmd M^ttSifT nlathei 
but thf HVtMisNdK ff/r the exiMtnee of Mimd An Tfvysf^XKr- 
Htrwnrt i VA^ww.xxXn of the Fhilosophj of the Mi»i> mm, *IJ 
I ntn iu«Kncl wiiat 1 mean by maiter^ I cui mfiij ex^iii 
ttiyftolf l)y Hfiyin^, it in that which is exteiide«l colcucd 
tii<ivit.lili% hiii'il or Hoft, rough or smooth, hot or «^d — thi^ 
In, 1 riiti (h'liiin it no other way than bj definicg iu icft 
niltlo i|ualitif«H. It irt not matter which I percerre bj 03 
KotiNOft. l)tii onlv oxtcHHion, figure, colour, and certain othei 
()Uiiliti(«r< which th ctnuAitviion of my naiurt leads me tt 
rofpr to Houiothiii^^ which 10 extended, figured, coloured 
Tlio rm«o iH prcriHcly Hiniilar with respect to mind. Wi 
nn* not inniifvliiitf*ly couHcious of its existence; but we ar 
rotiKoiouN of mMiHtition, thought, and volition; operation 
whioh imply the oxiNtonco of something which feels^ think 
attil willn. ' Kvrry nmn, too, has an irresUttibU convietio 
thiii nil thcHi' NoniMitionH, thoughts, and volitions, belong t 
f»Mi» fiiiff (hf MHif Mnt;; to that being which he calls km 
^fV It. hohig whioh !»o is led, by the congtitution of K 
nthiiY, to ronsiilor nn Homothing distinct from his body, an 
i\n ntti liuhlo to ho in4)airod by the loss or mutilation of an 
of hU orgnuM." 

** tt intotHirH, from thoso considerations, that we have tli 
»M«o ovidomM* for tho cxistonco of mind, that we have f< 
tho oxintoiioo of tho Iwdy ; nay, if there be any differem 
lw»iwwM» tho two t^iwoH, that wo have stronger evidence li 
U« Imutmuoh iw< tho ono is suggested to us by the srubjec 
«f our own otuiHoiousiioHS, and the other merely by tl 
rthjoot** of our |M»rro|)tion8 ; and in this light, undoubtedl; 
tho fuot wouhl a}>p<Mir to every person, were it not thi 
fh>m o»ir mrlit^st yoan* tho attention is engrossed with tl 
(|ualitioM and la WH of matter, an acquaintance with whic 
in nlM«olutoly mH'OMqiry for tho preservation of onr anim 
exijttonoo. Ilonn* it is that these phenomena occupy oi 
thoughtjt moro than those of mind; that we are perpetual] 
tompt<Hl to fXf)fahi the latter by th^ analogy of die former 
and oven to refer them to tho same genend laws; and tlu 
wo acquire habits of inattention to the subjects of onr coi 
soiousness, too strong to be afterwards surmounted withoi 
tAe moat /Hjraovering industry " 
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^ If tiie foTegoing distmctiona be weQ-foimded, they estab- 
fiah the distinctions between mind and matter without any 
kmg process of metaphysical reasoning ; for if our notions 
«f both are merely relative — if we know the one only by 
SBch Mentible qualities as extension, figure, solidity; and the 
vther by tuch operations as sensation, thought, and volition-^ 
we are certainly entitled to say that m/xtter and mind, con- 
sidered as objects of human study, are essentially different^ 
the science of the former resting ultimately on the pheno- 
mena exhibited to our senses — ^that of the laUer on the 
{^enomena of which we are conscious. Instead, therefore, 
of objecting to the scheme of materialism, that its conclu- 
sions are false, it would be more accurate to say that its 
aim is unpkilosophical. It proceeds on a misapj/rehensUyii 
0^ the proper object of science ; the difficulty which it pro- 
fesses to remove being manifestly placed beyond the reach 
of oar faculties. Surely, when we attempt to explain the 
naJture o£ that principle which feels, and thinks, and wills, 
by saying that it is a material svJbstance, or that it is the 
result of material organization, we impose upon ourselves 
by words, forgetting that matter, as well as mind, is known 
to us only by its qualities and attributes, and that we are 
totally ignorant of the essence of either.'" 

Immateriality — Immortality. — "Our feelings are states 
of something which is one and simple, and not a plurality 
of substances, near or remote; the principle of thought, 
therefore, whatever it may be, is not divisible into parts ; 
Jknd hence, though it may be annihilated, as every thing 
which exists may be annihilated by the will of Him who 
can destroy as well as create, it does not admit of that 
decay of which the body admits — a decay that is relative 
to the frame only, not to the elements which compose it. 
Now, there is no instance of annihilation ; and, therefore,' 
from the immateriality of mind there is, at least, a negative 
argument for its immortality; it cannot decay as the body; 
it will not be annihilated. The mere change of place in 
the particles of matter causes the death of the body; but 
this cannot imply the dissolution of the principle of thought, 
which is essentially distinct from organized frarnes, and by 
its nature incapable o£ that species of ohange which Uie 
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/Wy oxhibitfl ; for what is not oompoied of pArts < 
Mi)iarat(Ml ; and there is no reason to in£er, thai the dia 
liition of the one implies the annihilation of the otker. . 
Imnt the ontis probandi rests on those who aaj it docs." 

But it Ih to the Lord Jesns Christ — ^^the tiring one^" y 
who waH dead, and who is^ notwithstanding, alire for eir 
more — that wo owe the inspired announcement of it ; ai 
MO the infallible demonstration; since no demonstration c 
ho more perfect than this, God hath said it; therefore it 
truc\ It iH on this ac<;ount that it b said of him, ''He ha 
hroujD^ht life and immortality to light," while he himself 
doolarod to he the only foundation of the hope of blesse 
noHS in the immortality he reveals. 

PHYCIIOLOdY AND IMMORTALITY OF THE INFERIOR AkIMAI 

— It would 1)0 difficult, with our present means of knowledge- 
not impoimiblc — to draw the line of demarcation between man a 
the inferior aniniiilH with exact precuion ; to say the specific point 
which all that (Muirocterizcs the brute ends, and all that exclusiyc 
charn(;tcrix(*tt the man biggins; and from this, objections haye be 
mado AKAiuHt the distinct existence, in an eternal state, of the hum 
Houl. Hrutos have sensation : they remember; tfaey reason ; they € 
prcKS what is passing within them; but, as Whately obserres, th 
are incajiablc of employing common terms (that is, general tern 
fonno«l l»v abstrnction, as instruments of thought, by which alo 
a train of n»nHt»ning is carried on. Even deaf mutes cannot car 
on a train of reasoning till they get a system of arbitrary sign 
for, as wo think in words, language of some kind is indispensal 
to our carrying on a chain of reasoning. Brutes have many of t 
active powers : they have natural affection ; they hate; they fd 
gratitude and revenge. But they do not reflect ; they are not infl 
cncwl by motives ; they have no moral sense ; they are incapal 
of moral law ; and so of moral responsibility. What suppof 
then, thoy are to exist in a future state ? This no more militat 
against the existence of human beings in that state — as the BR 
says thoy will exist, according to their character and conduct here 
than the existence of brutes here, militates against our prese 
existence. 

2. The Resurrection of the Body ; and so the Everlastii 
Life of Man. 

Whatever intimations may be given by reason and oo 
floiencOy of the immortality of the soul, — on the restorati< 
of the body to life after its death and dissolution in tl 
grave, they are wholly silent; whatever analogies in natn 
Bmjr he traced to illustrale thia doctrine mben revelatic 
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lias announced it ; such as the transition of the insect from 
the chrysalis to the butterfly; the revivification of nature, 
after winter, in spring ; or the growth of the plant from 
the seed that has been corrupted in the earth. So little 
idea had the most enlightened of the ancient Heathens of 
the resurrection — ^whatever may have been their specula- 
tions about the immortality of the soul — that it would 
seem when the Apostle Paul announced it at Athens, in 
connection with Jesus who is the " resurrection and the 
life," the people mistook the former as well as the latter for 
a new divinity, saying, " He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange Gods,*' (ieywv daifioyiwVf) because he preached 
unto them " Jesus" and " the Resurrection," (rov Iriaovy 
and nyv AvaQaaiy). 

But in the Bible, " life and immortality are brought to 
light." To Moses, Jehovah called himself " the God" of the 
patriarchs long before dead ; therefore death was not to 
them annihilation. Their souls were still living; were con- 
scious, active, blessed ; and their bodies were to live; for he 
was the Qtod of their whole being ; " God is not the God of 
the dead but of the living." So to Job — earlier than 
Moses ; probably than Abraham — was the doctrine not 
only of his immortality, but of his resurrection, fraught 
with unutterable consolation : " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the 
earth ; and — ^in my flesh shall I see God." But, in the 
New Testament, it is expressly revealed, exemplified, 
described ; it is the will of the Father, our Lord declares, 
that of the persons given him he should lose none, but raise 
EVEBY ONE OF THEM (avTov) Up at the last day; and in 
regard to each of them he should lose nothing, but raise 
(avTo) IT up at the last day. (John vi. 39, 40.) And he 
rose from the dead, and became the first fruits of them that 
slept ; and all believing on him — and who are, thus, heirs 
of the celestial inheritance — and transformed after his 
image so as to be " meet " for the enjoyment of it — for its 
companionship, occupations, and blessedness, shall be raised 
up like to him in glory — spiritual, incorruptible, powerful, 
and immortal in body as in soul. — 1 Cor. xv. 35-58 ; Phil, 
iii. 20, 21 i 1 John, iii. 1-3. 
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IV. THE SUPEEMAOT OP THE MOBAL FACULTY ; AND 0? 

ITS KULE, REVELATION. 

We have before established the existence and supremacy 
of conscience ; and we have, all along, proceeded upon the 
principle that the Bible is the revelation of the mind and 
will of God ; thinking it no more necessary to prove the 
existence of the one book of God, Revelation, than that of 
the other. Creation, both testifying to their great and 
glorious Author, in the respective methods in which he 
intended they should ; and both appealing to man, as an 
intellectual and moral being — the one to nis reason, prin- 
cipally, though not wholly, and the other to both his reason 
and conscience ; the discoveries of the one being usually 
designated Natural Theology, those of the other — as 
regarding what revelation teaches — ^Doctrinal or Dogmatic 
Theology ; as regarding what it inculcates or enjoins^ 
Practical Theology. Outlines of Theology, however, should 
form a separate work. 

The precise office of the Moral sense is to declare — not 
what is, but what ought to be ; not what the mind thinks^ 
but what it ought to think ; the one being consciousness, 
the other conscience. Now of the supreme authority of this 
principle in our moral nature, no less than of its existence, 
the feelings with which we contemplate moral actions in 
others, and in ourselves, is a proof. We entertain a feeling 
of admircUion for disinterested benevolence, firm adherence 
to truth and duty, contempt of suffering in the cause of 
right when witnessed, which is quite different from any 
calculation of advantages ; and we cherish a feeling of 
indignant scorn for deceptive fraud, unprincipled treachery, 
and outrage inflict^ upon helplessness, utterly apart from 
any estimate of any inconvenience or loss as the result We 
have a feeling of self-complacency or of remorse, which are 
as different from mere satisfaction or regret as the actit^ 
which awakened the one, being entirely spontaneous, wm 
different from that which produced the other, being that 
over which we had no control. (On this subject^ consatt 
Butler's Analogy, and Sermons ; Mackintosh, " History 
of Ethical Philosophy *;' (jhaVineiTi&' '^ Sketches of Ifoni 
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and " ^Natural Theology," in his works, voL 
IL and III. ; Whewell — Introduction to Mackintosh.) 

To approve a rule as righty says the last of these writers, is dif- 
ferent from Kking it as profitable; to admire an act of virtuous self- 
devotion as we are capable of admiring it, is a feeling so different 
from any apprehension of any usefulness the act may produce, that 
the comparison of the two is altogether incongruous. The moral 
fiicnlty conyerts our perception of the moral qualities of actions 
into an affection of the strongest kind ; nor can we be satisfied 
with any account of oiur moral sentiments which excludes this 
feature in the process ; thus as affections are in their order su- 
perior to desires which characterize and refer to ourselves only, we 
maintain the moral faculty, the conscience — the affection towards 
duty — ^to be an affection of an order superior to both. Without 
the acknowledgment of this subordination, the language and feel- 
ings of men when they compare the claims of personal pleasure, 
of social affection, and of duty, are altogether unintelligible and 
absurd. 

How and why Conscience obliges. — Douglas (on the Mind) 
says. Conscience owes its binding force to its legislative 
character ; it obliges because it is a law, and law requires 
both conditions, moral fitness, and also rewards and punish- 
ments to complete its sanction. All laws owe their autho- 
rity to the supreme law and the one lawgiver ; and deriye 
tiiat obligation from the sanctity of the lawgiver's charac* 
ter, as well as from the awfulness of his justice ; thus the 
eternal law and the supreme will enter into the constitution 
of morality; and the passage is short and unavoidable from 
ethics to religion. 

It was Warburton, according to this author, who first pointed 
out the true source of the disputes about moral obligation ; and 
also the true way of reconciling them. There is, first, the Sense, 
or Moral Instinct ; secondly. Reason decides that its dictates are 
founded on essential differences in actions and feelings ; and, third, 
the Will of God. ** On these — the moral ^nse, the essential dif- 
ference in human actions, and the will of God — is built the whole 
edifice of practical morality ; each of which principles hath its 
distinct motives to enforce it ; compliance with the moral sense 
being attended with grateful sensations; compliance with essentiid 
differences of things being the promotion of the order and harmony 
of the universe ; and complian(!e with the will of God obtaining 
reward and avoiding punishment. " These, he says, are al 1 united ; 
but different persons, running away vrith the cord he thought the 
Strongest, hath aflSxed that to the throne of Heaven, as the golden 
chain that is to unite and draw all to it. 
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Ah WitrlMirUm iltiiii fKiinte^l out tSie tmmeiiemDt if -v^xsi wek 
niippomKl f^) h(i iliifttntrit Mmrce* of moral <ib£t^smsaL SmDer itcBUA- 
hM'mM*'! (hit NiipfciufU'y of cunifcience or tibcr aiaci!: sbibk- an v^ick 
nil iiiilUi. 

Nfvritffion mtpp/lm the dejlcvtni CMyyaflif^mtiL. — ^Bta. «ti 

DfMlfjrIiiH, <M>tiM(M(MiCf) litiM loMt hcf fm^reaouty I h s^ kmso' 
rt«(4t.itir< tlto iMit'liority of a ruler, tboagh fufl h pecjinis tke 
Mnilioiii'i^ of Ik juJ/ro. The religion of nature maikts no 
|ir»iivl«l«ni f«»r tlm nlato rif mental chaos — tbe moral world, 
whhniil form, and void, and darkness on the £i«)? of tlie 
dtut|i, It \h noroMsary that the Mpirit of God ehonld move 
MVor (ho niiuN of a former exiHtence, and restore aU to light 
liiid haniioiiv. Nature ainnot cancel guilt; remorse, €u- 
rr*tnii a)iMolv(nj;( the guilty, cannot even terminate itself but 
nnly f^rowN moro vivid hy reflection. Revelation, while it 
whnWM jilaiuly our ruin, nweals the remedy. Other systems 
ninuMo \\\o ima|(i nation, or occupy the mind with dogmas, 
UP dl**|MitoN ; (Ihrintianity alone is the religion of an 
tt-waKtMUMl oonnoionoo. 

W«/»»«i »?/' ( N»WJtiV»'H«v imprfintf and subordinate — ^We most distin- 
UuUh lnMwtH»n li ruU» that of itat'lf and immediately binds the con- 
hoUmuh*. iiml H rulo that U drt^iHttmalli/ of use to direct and ssLtxsfy the 
tmu«n>UMi««0, In iVrt'rtiMl to \\w fitnnt»r, the will of God is the only 
fulu inon«»»linlol,v lilndln^r tlic 'eonHoicnce. No one has authority 
ovpr llu» oonm»UMuu« Imt (Jotl. All penal laws, therefore, in matters 
of «♦»*♦'»♦ »Min>»t»ltMU»o, or tlilnjfi* that do not evidently affect the civil 
*»/♦♦/»», atv rt^rtnlnly unlaw t\il. But in regard to the latter, the 
(MunnmntU of duporlorn not tndy parents, but masters or magis- 
thttiiM iiM wt^ll aM prlvato onjrajrtMncnts, and the examples of wise 
t^itd tfood mon, aro ruUm of otniscionce. But in regard to all these. 
It tnuat ho t>h»itM*viHl, that nt> judKU^cnt, or example, or command, 
In of any authority In t>nposithm to Supreme law. The grand 
ininolplo U laid tlown In tlil?* moral axiom: **We ought to obey 
(h»»l rathor than nmn." AU tMUsnistry at variance with this, how- 
t^ViU' rotlnod In i*taton\rnt, and subtle in distinction, is, to use the 
oon\parl?*on of Mackintosh ivjfardiuR the system of Hobbes, like a 

{mlaoo of Uh\ t rauiiparont, exactly proportioned, majestic, admired 
\y the unwary a* a ileUjrhtful dwelling; but gradually undermined 
by tho central warmth of philosophic truth, and finally thawed 
into muthly water by tlie celestial rays of the word of God. 

MoHAU l)iKTiNCTioN8 Ktkunal That moral distinctions are 

not croateil by the will of Gml, is no modern discovery. The 
Fathers— as is* shown by Cud worth, in his Treatise of Immutable 
Morality— -Uiujyrht it; the best of the scholastics maintain it; 
Mad of 'the reformers Melancthon wrote thus : ** The dictates of 
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leiKm and of ^Hng— the law in the heart — are divine, no less 
than those written on the tables of stone." 

The Morai. Sense, and its Anomalies — The moral sense 
and its operations are no more inconsistent with anomalies in 
moral operations, than blindness b with the power of seeing in the 
ori^nal facnltj of sight. 

V. ^THE CRITEBION OP MORALS EE8P0N8IBILITY. 

It is obvious that every feeling and action of a moral 
agent may be viewed, not merely as phenomena — some- 
thing to be ascertained and accounted for — but as right or 
vn-ong ; that as man is the creature of God, and so by the 
law of his being, is bound to yield back to him the amount of 
all the Creator has conferred upon him — as well as formed 
for society, and so is capable of giving and receiving benefit 
or enjoyment, and both as the result of will ; according as 
these are yielded or withheld, there must be moral approval 
or dii^pprobation. 

Hence arises the question, what is that quality in feel- 
ings and actions which secures approval or disapprobation — 
that constitutes them virtuous — that lays an obligation to 
perform them — that makes it duty to do or to forbear? 
To this question very different answers have been given ; 
some making it consist in the benefit to society, as Ilobbes; 
or in benefit to self, as Mandeville; or in its correspondences 
with certain fitnesses, as Clarke and Cudworth ; or in 
utility, as Hume and Paley. The truth seems to be, that 
as there is an immutable and eternal distinction between 
right and wrong, God has endowed us with the moral 
feculty, in connection with reason, whereby we perceive 
and follow the one and avoid the other ; and that when 
this is done, in the exercise of moral freedom, from a regard 
to the right and the wrong — which are perfectly developed 
in the revelation of God — we are said to do actions morally 
good, and accordingly we approve of such in others. 

It is obvious that the same act will be differently 
regarded according to the person doing it, and the principle 
prompting it ; as when the same generous act is done by a 
miser and a benevolent man ; or the same heroic act by a 
coward and a courageous man ; or when the object of the 
same act is different, as the slaying of a robber or of a 
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friend. Dr. Brown says, we cannot separate ihe action firon 
the a«i;ont ; for the agent, and the changes he intended to 
produce, are all that constitute the action ; if all these are 
right, wo ai)prove ; if any of these are wrong, we 30 &r 
di8a{)pr()ve ; but why ? It is the constitution of onr nature; 
God hiia made us so. Dr. Brown beautifally elaborates 
this principle, (Philosophy of the Mind, Lecture Ixxiv.,) 
which corresponds with the statement of the Apostle : " The 
Lord had respect untOi46^Z (first), and (then) to his offering; 
but uutt) Cain and to his offering he had not respect* 
Gen. iv. 4, 5. 

When the will of God is revealed, the right thinking and 
feeling man will regard it in all he does, and all moraUy 
good act mm will be agreeable to it ; but we are created wi^ 
a feeling of moral approbation or disapprobation ; and to this 
feeling the will of God, when revealed, appeals. Besides the 
written law, there is the law in the heart. We do not sub- 
mit to the will of God as we do to his power — that is, not from 
a feeling that it is impossible to resist, but that it is guili 
to wish to disobey ; and this feeling is conscience, or the 
moral sense. Mackintosh says of Cudworth's reasoning, 
" Whatever judgment may be formed of it, it relates merely 
to the philosophy of the understanding, and does not 
attempt any explanation of what constitutes the very 
essence of morality — its relation to the will. That we per- 
ceive a distinction between right and wrong, as much as 
between a triangle and a square, is indeed true ; and may 
possibly lead to an explanation of the reason why men 
sKould adhere to the one and avoid the other ; but it is not 
that reason. A command or a precept is not a proposition. 
It cannot be said that either is true or false. Cudworth 
confounded the mere apprehension with the understanding 
that right is different from wrong, with the prctctical aiUho- 
ritg of these important conceptions, exercised over volun- 
tary actions, in a totally distinct province of the human souL" 

Criterion of Morals and Theory of Morals, — Ethical 
writers thus distinguish these phrases : discussions regarding 
the /orwwr relate to what constitutes the distinction l&tween 
right and wrong ; and the latter endeavours to ascertain 
the nature of the feelings with which we contemplate them. 
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MosAL Responsibility. — Responsibility results from the 
possession of the moral £EU!ulty, in connection with moral 
freedom — ^that is, the power of acting voluntarily, without 
constraint or force. This moral freedom is indispensable to 
responsibility, just as other qualities are indispensable to 
the acceptableness of an action to God — such as the charac- 
ter of the agent, and its being according to law. 

Jonathan Edwards says, " What makes sin hateful is, that it 
deserves punishment, which is but the expression of hatred ; and 
what makes virtue lovely, is the same which makes it fit for 
reward, which is but the expression of esteem and love. But it 
is the inherent loveliness of virtue, and the inherent deformity of 
vice, that makes them deserving of esteem or disapprobation." 
But in this, this otherwise profound and accurate writer confounds 
the essential virtuousness or vicioumess of an action, which is the 
reason with the lawgiver for enjoining it or prohibiting it, with the 
reason why the subject cf the law is made responsible for doing or 
not doing it. It is not the nature of the action that constitutes the 
responsibility, apart from the manner of performing it as free or 
otherwise. The intrinsic nature of the action is the reason for 
enjoining or prohibiting it ; when enjoined, it is the possession of 
the moral sense, in connection with moral freedom, that constitutes 
responsibility. 

Is this moral responsibility connected with our tw/<?//<?c/wa/ nature? 
or with our mora/ nature? Or, as these, in their exercises and opera- 
tions, are inseparably connected, and inextricably interwoven with, 
and essentially dependent upon one another — is it attached to both? 
Is there a central principle in the mind, according to Dr. Cairns, 
with which all intellectual and moral operations are connected, and 
from which they flow? Or is it the mind itself that is the monad — 
the unit — and only variously exercised according to the nature of the 
various objects presented to it ? And so when objects that involve 
relationship to God and our fellow-men are presented, the mind 
itself brings us under obligation and accountability, from the 
cliaracter of the objects? Important inquiries! 

Conscience, and the moral attributes of God. — The use of 
conscience, combined with reason, is to enable man to know 
the moral attributes of God ; as from mind and its phe- 
nomena, in connection with the senses and external nature 
we are enabled to know his natural perfections. It is thus 
the Bible teaches us to reason from our own intelligence, and 
wisdom, and power, to the wisdom, intelligence, and power 
of God : " He that planted the ear shall he not hear 1 He 
that formed the eye shall he not see? He that teacheth 
man knowledge shall he not know Y' That which is in the 
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tjfect must be in the cavse; and when the effect is ic 
nitely multiplied, the amourd must be in the cause ; therefore 
infinite wisdom, knowledge, and power must exist in Gbd. 
Just so from the providence of God we are taught to infer \m 
goodness ; and from the moral feelings, the moral attributes of 
God — ^his justice, goodness, and holiness : " He left not him- 
self without a witness ; giving rain and fruitful seasons ; 
filling men's hearts with food and gladness." He " loveth 
the righteous, but is angry with the wicked every day." 

Conscience, says Douglas, is the revelation of nature, briefi 
oracular, and imperfect. Such as its edicts are, they are the pre- 
intimations of a more full disclosure of the Divine Will ; they arc 
propounded to us in the form of law, and as transcripts, howevei 
partial, of the great eternal law of God, which bears sway ovei 
all his intelligent creation. They make a marked distinction 
between that which is and that which ought to be ; they are prophe- 
tic, as looking forward to the period when the latter shall supersede 
the former ; and when the equity of God shall prevail over th( 
iniquity of man. They carry the thoughts from the visible to th( 
invisible — ^from the false opinions and unjust decisions which pre- 
vail on earth to the tribunal of an unseen Judge, to whom al 
secrets are open and all hearts are known. It is, however, but i 
momentary lightning which reveals to us for an instant far dlstani 
objects, and leaves us again in our usual state of dim-sightedness 
Besides, from the combining powers of the mind, the elements o: 
thought, like the elements of matter, never remain separate ; bu 
enter immediately into new unions. The other faculties of th< 
understanding immediately blend with the moral law, and con- 
science and reason appear but as one conjunct power. 

Self — Identity Payne distinguishes self from identity. **Th< 

former," he says, " would seem to me to be the conception of mine 
as the permanent subject of our thoughts and feelings, &c. ; th< 
latter, of this mind as unchanging. The two statements canno 
be affirmed to be identical; but on the false assumption, that sub 
stances are incapable of change. We might possess a mind, anc 
yet that mind, though continuing to be the subject of our sensa 
tions, thoughts, &c., might be liable to suffer change, and actually 
to undergo it. Dr. Brown identifies these conceptions." — Payne 
p. 62. 

Moral Emotions — Moral Judgments — Payne distinguisbe 
these thus : "There is, in the mind, an original susceptibility o 
moral emotion, in consequence of which actions of a moral cha 
racter are regarded with powerful feelings of approbation or dis 
approbation." — Page 375. The moral sense pronounces the judg 
ment, and this is accompanied by a corresponding emotion. 

Free Agency and Free Will — God, says Dougli^, govemi 
matter by necessity ; brutes, by their instincts ; man, amidst tiu 
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ranltHade of his desires, by reasonable and moral choice. In 
regard to this there are two questions generally mixed up : freedom 
of action, and the determination of the will ; and the confounding 
of them leads to a great deal of logomachy. To do as we will is 
freedom ; but besides freedom of action, some must have freedom 
of will ; and thus seek freedom, not in free action, but free non- 
entity. The will is not free unless they will, to will ; as each act of 
will, therefore, supposes a previous act of will, in order to make 
it free, they must have existed in a state of volition from all 
eternity ; and yet the first will could not ha free, because there 
was no previous act of will freely to determine it. 

The Free Agency of Man, and the Prescience of God. — 
"Quocirca, nullo modo cogiraur, aufc retenta proescientia Dei, 
toUere voluntatis arbitrium, aut retento voluntatis arbitrio, Deum, 
quod nefas est, negare prescium futurorum ; sed utrumque am- 
plectimur, utrumque fideliter et veraciter confitemur ; illud ut bene 
credamus; hoc ut bene vivamus." — Augustiue, 

VI. THE CHARACTER OP ACTIONS, IN THEMSELVES AND IN 

THEIR RELATIONS. 

1. Since there is a future state of existence, in which 
human beings shall live for ever, in happiness inconceiv- 
able, or in misery ineffable, it is evident that their blessed- 
ness or woe must depend upon the state, ckaracfe?', and con- 
dtLct, possessed of which they depart from this world. 

2. It is universally admitted that actions are to be esti- 
mated by the state and character of him who performs them ; 
and by the principles in which they originate, and the 
motives whence they spring. 

3. This truth, that actions are to be estimated by the 
principles or motives that excite to the performance of 
them, may be familiarly illustrated in the following manner ; 
showing that one of the simplest acts that a man can be 
conceived as performing, varies in its character, and in the 
estimate to be formed of it, according to the motive which 
prompts it. 

A purse is given to a man on the public road. This is 
the act ; it is one, and single; but in how many ways may 
its moral aspect be viewed ; and the qualities that charac- 
terize it as goodf or evil, or mixed, be considered — qualities 
that render it praiseworthy or culpable ! 

It may have been the act of a child, giving away his toy 
which he no longer valued ; or of an idiot, parting with 
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iliiii wliicih had, (or the momeDt, gntifiod Kim. Inx i 
now |ili*(iM*M him no longer. In «ther ^sse. nsam «■§ 
wu.titiiif( i ilio act, ilitirefijre, hsA f«» wewvf gmditjf. 

1 1 iiiti V liiivo boon the act of a toaa jieldiii^ lo Tfioleaae; 
ttiiiployinl to oxtort it. In tliis caee the met wm^faroBd, mad 
tho H.I)»HMuio of mlunUirinen direst* h «f ■xxml ^paliDeE: aid 
lio it (uiiiu^H iiiidiT tho Mtme category jie die £»nMr. 

It limy luivn hotni ^iven ai) a bribe, the prioe of flr u ig 
idlhnr provinurtly committi*/!, or to be Ikereafter perpeostei 
III (liiri niHo tho violiw boing base suid exeomible, tiie ad 
wtiH liilUiiioiiM luid dotoMtable. 

It iiuiy liiLVt^ luM^n tlu} honourable payment erf* a ddi 
JuMtly ooiitiudtiMJ. Ill thiH caHC, the principle being wtooti' 
iiiK to rtu'titudts i\w thed wan laudable. 

If. luay lui^vo biMMi a /////, given to relieve the distresBei 
III tliJH iM»Mt\ tho vharaHfr of the act will vary, aoc(Mdin| 
to till* thifuiY of tlu^ motive which prompted it If given 
from iiitnMt auiiiuvl impu/aff without consideration or jndg- 
iiittiit, it wiiH a miHUMo of tho bounties of Providence, & 
wliiidi tht^ |)oHm'HH(»r wan a Htcward. If given from an ides 
that tlhtro WIU4 itifnt iu tho act) and that it would gain r& 
n^Wift it waM tHnrt*mn\i/^ and not disinterested benevolence 
If w'vt»ii frc»iii i/tnn\islti/f uiulor the influence of love to th( 
lto(h^«lllt^r, rt^^idattul by tvimfovi, and done from a sense o: 
obli^utioii \\i tho otMuinand of Qod, it bad all the indis- 

!u»UMabh» rtMiirihittvs (o HmHtitute a (/ood action, and was pro 
Itahh* to nmu and aooojMablo to God. 

4. Ilort^ tht*u, a «u».st imporUiut inquiry arises, namely 
what iH it, iu human conduct, that renders it — in motives 
auil actH, iu priuciph^n (uul eflbcts — good in itself, and 
muH^ptMblc to Ood ^ 

1, Tho <^/r*«^- that is, tho person performing the act— 
niUHt bo ,«/«»«»(/; that i»» ho must be one Jiistijied by faith ir 
tho Lord »fosu8» Ohrist-, and crftUnl anew by the Holy Spirit 
AotH thuio by others uuiy bonoiit mankind, but, unless thej 
are the productions of ** tho new creature," they are not, in 
tlionisolvos, good, nor are they pleasing to €k>d, "whc 
judgt>th tho heart;" for "tho carnal mind" — that is, every 
unrenewed mind — is " enmity against God ;" and therefore 
none of its productions can be spiritually good, nor accept 
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dUe to God, to whom thonghtB are as words, and motivee, 
letions ; and who " reqaireth tmth in the inward parts.'* 

2. The originating principle moat be good — that is, the 
action most spring fix>m a good motive — more especially 

,from the best of all motives, love. Love is the fulfilling of 
the law, and the essence of the GospeL The most splendid 
actions, if prMnpted by mercenary motives — if done to gain 
applanse, or if extorted by fear — are worthless in the sight 
of Him who '^ regardeth the heart," and requires love, his 
own reflected image there. 

3. The action must be done in accordance with the golden 
ruley the law of God. As all that is pleasing unto God 
most come from God, so must it be — not accordant with 
self-imagination or human expedients, but with the require- 
ments of God. 

4. That an action be good, it is required that its tendency, 
design, or aim be good — that is, it must be directed to tho 
^ory of God. " Of him, and through him, are all things ; 
and therefore to him are all things ;" and " Whatsoever we 
do must be done to the glory of God." 

The following passage from the thirteenth chapter of the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, very strikingly and beau- 
tifully illustrates the position that the motive is indispens- 
able to a truly right action. The reader will remember 
charity {ayairr)) means not almsgiving, but love : " Though 
I speak with the tongues of men and of angels, and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal. And though I have the gift of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries and all knowledge ; and though I 
have all faith so that I could remove mountains, and have 
not charity, I am nothing. And though I bestow all my 
goods to feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

Vn. SCRIPTURAL SUMMARIES OP MORAL OBLIGATIONS. 

The grand, all-comprehending summary, is, " Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength j and 
thy neighbour as thyself; for on these two hang all the 
law and the prophets." They, therefore, embody the re- 

h2 
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«|ttirmn«nU of llov<;latioD ; and all parfagBhr y gg i py yig ai 
hut il»vf*l()ptrii*ntH of thene. 

Tlio olili^itionM c'inWiicd in tbese ^ tvo ^rea: OGfiszoaM 
itintiiN,'* itirlii(lir% of course, not onlv pvs^^n^flf iL? P£K|«in 
itiiMii of wliat tlicy enjoin, but 'MgaHxv^^ ibe pT^Lil^hka \ 
till* o|moHiU'H, an; duiU$^ chiming under tL« £iioca2 catcgi 
rii*N or oiKiiiT \\\\i\ oiJOiiT NfjT; being, ia U^^fikj^vi^ an 
from ///rr rdtUioM Uiey irrvply, dekts wbich man own l 
Ooil, to IiIh iioi^lilMiur, and to himfiel^ The mo?! |^rfn 
flpvi«lo]MiiiMit of IIiIh ^'Hum of moral obligation'^ if given i 
titf) tiMi oc)iiinuLti«lTn(*titHy all of which proceed upon thee 

{iritiri)ilrN iluit wliat ih enjoined ai^ a duty to our neigl 
tour tliiLi iH, to cvnry fol low-man, (Luke x. 29-37.) is fin 
a iliil.v to ourH(*lvi>H ; that what is negatively fori)iddei 
iiii|ili(*H, jHisitliu/i/^ thn ()])po8ite requirement ; and so tl 
pr()hiliiii(»u a^^ainHt taking away the life, for instance, of oi 
Hf*ii//ifnnir, roiiUiiiiH not only the prohibition against takin 
away tmr oitni lifo, but iinjilies the injunction by all lawfi 
iiHMiiiM to pn»H(»rvo fmt/i ; and, finally, that what is forbiddei 
ill word or (1p(v1, by pnu'ojit or example, is forbidden inil 
tlinu;r||(..s and ronroptionH of the mind from which won 
and iM'tionN flow, and of which they are the expression. 

'I'lilf* vl<'w (UttorH iVtnn that j?ivcn by Archbishop Whatelj, wl 
(LohIi', \\, hi;.) in ivrmMJoc to the very unreasonable demoi 
(»rirn ntmlo torn Hfwrlfir prtH^ept^ or prohibiU(m, for every dutyi 
MfN, (rnl.v NuvH Hull Hio proper nuAwer is, that the Bible is not 
(M)ilr (»r AfM'v, bnt m sifstcm of principles and motives to be applic 
to pnrliiMilnr imiscs. ( Uy n\\ (MiliirhtiMU'd (conscience under the gui< 
inuM' of Ihr I lolv Spirit\ Hnt, tlu'n, in opposition to the adductic 
(»r Uu> Hi\th connnnndiuent a^4 a proliibition of suicide, as sel 
uiurdiT, h(* iiddM : " Siiieide. if any one considers the nature ai 
nut tint nuiMo of it. rvidiMttly >vants tlie most essential cbaracl 
of nnirdor, vi/., the hurt and iiijun/ done to one's neighbour 
dopvlvlu)^ hin\ of litV', iw well as to others by the insecurity th( 
aro hi ('onsiMpicniv liable to feel. And since no one, strict 
Hpoakin^, emi do injiistirv to himself, he cannot, in the literal ai 

J>riniar,v actTptalion of the words, be said either to rob or to mv 
lor himHclf." 

ThlH may bo true, usinp: the tenna justice and injustice in tb( 
oonvontional meaninsr, aeconling to the usages of human societ 
and the diHMsions of human law — in which sense they seem to 
employed by Aristotle in the fifth book of his Nicomacheau Etliic 
In which the subject is copiously treated. But the ''two gre 
c^/iimimdnioiits" proceed upon tW ^^tvivcvv^'i iKat looe to ame'9 1^ 
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M made the standard and patUm of love to one» neighbour ; and 
(Ids — ^love to one's neighbour — ^being representee! as a debt^ the 
fdMolding of which would be injustice^ no less than the practical 
viehtion m the command by the committing of murder; the other — 
love to (me*s self—iaxist be regarded, in like manner, as a debt^ the 
withholding of which would be injustice, as well as the practical 
violation of the command to yield it, by the committing of suicide — 
that is, self-murder. The great logician of Tarsus — perhaps not very 
iwrbelow him of Stagy rain mental acumen and profundity of intel- 
lect, and who wrote in "words which the Holy Ghost taught him" — 
reasons thus, (Rom. xiii. 8-10): "Owe no man anything, but to love 
one another ; for he that loveth another hath fulfilled the law; for 
tills thou shalt not commit adultery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt 
not bear false witness, thou shalt not covet, thou shalt not kill ; 
and if there be any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended 
in this saying, thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." This is 
the all-comprehending precept, '* Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself;'* embracing, love to ourselves first ; and next, love to 
onr neighbour ; and this love to our neighbour as to ourselves. 
Bat love to our neighbour is a debt — something owed ; therefore, 
love to ourselves is a debt — something owed. Murder violates the 
principle in the one case — is injustice ; suicide violates the prin- 
ciple in the other, and is equally injustice. 

In the same manner is the principle applicable to each of the 
following precepts, the seventh requiring a regard to our own 
purity and that of our neighbour, as well as forbidding the viola- 
tion of it, and that in thought and word as well as in act ; and so 
the eighth, in regard Uy property, and the ninth, in regard to truth. 
Upon any other principle the law could not be a perfect rule of 
duty, as it would not enjoin the duties of the individual to himself. 

It is one diaracteristic of the iospired book, to condense 
I into a single sentence the essence of volumes ; because such 
* single sentence contains the germ to be developed in its 
application to the endlessly varying circumstances and con- 
ditions — modes of government and states of society, of the 
"all people, nations, kindreds, and tongues" that in succes- 
sion dwell upon " the face of the whole earth," for whom 
that volume was written. In connection with the asserted 
nothingness of what the ancient people of God pre-eminently 
valued as paramount and supreme, what is of infinite value, 
in reference to moral excellence, is declared in regard to the 
three-fold aspect under which morality may be viewed ; its 
originating principle, its internal essence, its outward mani- 
festation : " Circumcision is nothing and uncircumcision is 
nothings but faith which worketh by love; circumcision 
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\n no tiling and unciroumcision is nothing, bat a xew cksa- 
TITHK ; oinMunciHion ih nothing and nncircumci«ion is nothing. 

hut TIIK KKKl'lNU OF THE COMMANDMENTS OF GoD.^ GaL Y. 6; 

QaI vi. 15 ; 1 Cop. vii. 19. 
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Abilitt Ain> Inabiutt ; natural and moral. — Ability (natural) 
is power to do certain acts, in consequence of being possessed ck 
the requisite means, and being unrestrained in their exercise ; 
thus we say, ability to walk, the power of vision, &c. Inability 
(natural) is the opposite of this, as when we say of a blind man. 
He cannot see; or when an obstruction interposes between our 
sight and an object, or it is too distant, we say, I cannot see it. 
Moral ability is the disposition to use rightly the abilities which 
God has given; and moral inability is the opposite, as when 
we say, on the one hand. He delights in the law of God, and on 
the other. They have eyes full of adultery and cannot cease from 
sin. Natural inability excises from moral obligation. Moral 
inability is that in which the blame itself consists: thus. The Heathen 
otnnot hear the Grospel, for no preacher has been sent to them ; 
and the not hearing of it, is not sin : but of the Jews our Lord 
said. Why cannot ye hear my speech ? Even because ye cannot 
hear my word. 

Abstract — Concrete Abstract is the attribute of anything, 

considered apart from that thing; concrete is the thing itself. 
Abstraction, the fixing of the mind upon a part of an object, sepa- 
rate from the rest of it ; generalization, the grouping together the 
gaalities of various objects that agree, and giving them a common 
name. The names that mark the specifically different qualities 
are particular terms ; those that denote the agreeing qualities are 
general terms. 

Abstract Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Analogy — (ava \oyoQ, ana and logos) — the resemblance arising 
from relations ; generalizing from particular facts, in certain relo' 
tions, to others the same or similar; as Newton, when he dis- 
covered the law of gravitation, and found it universal in our system, 
pursued the principle and applied it to all worlds from analogy ; 
and so when, in morals, we ascertain the eternal and immutable 
distinction between right and wrong — that the one is the object of 
the approval, and the other of the disapprobation of God, we infer 
from analogy that it is the same in the whole intelligent creation of 
God. 

Analysis and Synthesis.— Analysis, {ava and Xw«, ana and 
luo, to unfold; avaXvaiQ, analysis, unloosina,) the resolving of a 
compound into its component parts. Chemical analysis, the resolv- 
ing of a compound substance into its elementary partvdes. Logical 
aiuklysis, the resolving of a complex argument into its constitnent 
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ynr\n. AtmlyxlH of a honh^4if a nenienre in Grammar — of « ^eeei, 
*f'., UiP m'pnnitioti c»f the parts of which, nespectivelj, they 
iMtn(ii«(, iinil int(» which they may be reaolred. 

NvNTiiKHlH, {trvvnytjfii, njnlifhemi^ I prnt toother ; tm^ms, 
NVftMrxM. romhining,) tlie oj/ponie of aDalviia ; tEe coTnbining d 
ih^tinvt finrffi \u\n onu whole. CV/ewica/ Combination, the hrlngiii^ 
tttf^'tlirr iif ptirtirfrn thnt fire capahU of oMuailsHm^^. LMpcal sj^ 
thoxio, Ihr roUrrtliiK together dUtinct argMmumU ao aji tto tbrmd 
vhrtin of rniHouhiff. TliiH, liy M>mc of the oMer logiciscc:*. wau 
I'rtUnd ft'f-NrjvM, fri'»ni tlio (iret^k word (ytviaic,, uael in the Bible foi 
irfft/Mm* th(« iUTiiiigintf, in one haniionious whole, thfngM befbre 
ilinthu't nml n*tiiote. Annli/KiM in of principal me in otqaxriMff; 
nvttthpnin \\\ rv)mmMMiWi/f/ff/ knowledge. 

Aitrth-r>if« h(\H a funi/ia'r tiieaniiig in Geometry; it is «' tbe process 
by whloli a propupilioii h traced up, through a chain cf necesaar? 
dopiMidonriop, t«> muiio known o]>eration, or some admitted prizb 
ripli>. ti |p Hiiko HppUrnhle to the discovery of truth in a theorun, 
ni* to tho (Mit\Pt motion of a problem. Analysis, as its name imports, 
Ik (hun A i«ort of invoriod form of solution. Assuming the hypo* 
\\\Mn ndviinord. It remounts, step by step, till it has reached a 
mmnv rttrt'Hdy explore«l. The reverse of this process constitntei 
fiyndu'ixii*. or roni position ; which is the mode usually employed 
iiw i>xp1i\ininy: the rhMnrnt« of science. Analysis, therefore, pie- 
ntpntu tlu> nuMiuui «if invention ; while synthesis directs the couiBe 
of instruollon."-- />Mr*ir. 

AnorMKNT in logir. pnmf ; In common language, adiscnssioD. 

Anii»ToTr.i.!AN l*hilo»ophi/, (from Aristotle of Stagyra, 99th 
f )lyn\pirtd. t\m \\A\, tlie disciple of Tlato,) calle<l, also, Peripa- 
T|i;Ttr« {ntfH* iH-rt, About, und irareai, pateOf I walk, from hii 
MVf/Ami/ ofwHt w Idle delivering his lectures). As to hind, it teaches 
tlml it ip pnrlly ^rntimt und partly intellectual; and, therefore, 
thore me two elAPfen of virtues : to the sentient belong fortitude, 
tiMnprrAiiee, v'Jo. ; to the intellectual, integrity, prudence, wisdom, 
^{\ T\\\n nentimt prtrl huR the form of the body ; is inseparable 
fk-oni it ; perinheM when it dies ; to it belong the senses, which re- 
eel ve nenhible */»«?fir.v, am wax receives impression from the seal; 
ImhUok MMuling forth ak many of these species as they have qualities. 
An to KriiirH, for the tfiverniny and oorerner/ virtues of his mastei 
I'lato, he Muhstitutinl a scnl(\ iii which each virtue is at the.middU 
between the vjrfremcs ; Aj>^/o/7t>i/</c, between cowardice and rashness} 
and tAught thnt virtue' is not so nnich in the direction of the 
lM)wers, AS in the perception of the true character of the objects, 
and being governed by nmson Nicom. Ethics, i. 2; ii. 5. 

N.U — Aristotle was reckoned all but infallible during the 
middle atfes; a leaction took place — from confounding his disciples, 
the Kchoolmen, with himHelf— and it has long been the fashion to 
spejik contemptuously of his works. But there is a counter-reaction 
of late years; and very few of the pretended modern discoveries in 
mental science arc not found in his works; as intuitive truths, 
JioniuteriaUty of mind, associaUou of ideas. 
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Art — (See Science and Art J 

Association The relation exirting among thoughts and feel- 
ings, acconling to which one suggests another, ho as to pnKluce a 
tram ; it affects the order — not the origin of our thoughts and feel- 
ings. Ilie laws of association are the principled whicli govern the 
rdations among the thoughts and feelings thenieelves. 

Baconian Philosophy — From Francis Ikicon, tlie same as the 
Liductiye; called Baconian, because he was its great nKxlern advo- 
cate ; and thus led to the sound philosophy of the present age. 

Berkkleian — From George Berkeley, binhop of Cloy no, who, 
from the doctrine formerly current in the schools, held the ideal 
system ; or, that the material universe has no existence distinct 
from, and independent of the perceptions of the mind. 

" Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that 
a man need only o^n his eyes to see them. Such I take this 
important one to be, to wit, that all the choir of heaven and furni- 
ture of earth — ^in a word, all those bodies which compose the 
mighty frame of the world, have not any subsistence without a mind; 
tliat tifieir being ("esse) is to be i)erceived or known ; that, conse- 
quently, so long as they are not actually perceived by me, or do 
not exist in my mind, or that of any other created spiritj they 
must either have no existence at all, or else subsist in the mind of 
some eternal spirit : it being perfectly unintelligible, and involving 
all the absurdity of abstraction, to attribute to any single part of 
them an existence independent of a spirit. To be convinced of 
this, the reader need only reflect and try to separate in his own 
thoughts the being of a sensible thing from its being perceived." — 
Berkeley's Principles of Human Knowledge^ works I., p. 8f), 1843. 

It has been hitherto pretty generally believed, that Reid, Stew- 
art, and Brown, had supplied an ample confutation of " Berkeley's 
Theory;" but his latest editor says, ** Berkeley's ITieory does 
not depend on the truth or falsehood of that ancient hypothesis — 
(that of the philosophic scheme of ideas) — but on this fact, that 
there is no necessary connection in reason and language between 
our perceptions and the existence of external objects ; since we 
know it not unfrequently happens, that objects appear to he 
present to the senses when disordered, although we know that 
they are not present, lleid has not refuted Berkeley, nor even 
struck at the leading root of his system ; no other antagonist has 
assailed his doctrines with equal ability or success ; Berkeley, 
therefore, remains unanswered." And very likely will remain 
so, unless some one shall undertake to prove an intuitive truth, or 
to argrue that because the testimony of the senses, **when dis- 
ordered^** may deceive us, there is no truth in their testimony; or 
from the disordered consciousness of an insane person, to the testi- 
mony of consciousness in general. 

Categories — (Karijyopia — prctdicamentunit a predicament) — ^pro- 
positions embodying the classes, in number ten, to one or other of 
which (so it was supposed) every thing could be reduced. (See 
p. 23.) Hence the term category came to denote, in general, a 
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complete enumeration : and a thing is eaid to be cmieporical when it 
i< verfert or adequate to what is intended : as when we sty. Such a 
thiMK iii to Ih* put into such a cateaory; and Such an answer is, or 
is not. catetjorical. (See PrediemMe.) 

Cahtksiam — from Uen^ iJes Cartes, of Toanine, 1596, who 
was flntt a warrior and then a philosopher. Bis works on 
I'hyHicri are fanciful ; but he asserted the apiritmaUtg of mind, and 
taught the riglit way of studying it, by considering 'its qnalitiei 
and oi>cration8. He taught that the e^enee of the soul is thinkiagt 
in opiK>8ition to which Locke asserted that thinking is the sonffl 
action. His was idealismy without the denying of the distinct 
existence of matter. He was the first of the modems to give the 
abstract argument for the being of Grod. His Jhineipia PAt2»- 
Mophiee commences in doubting everything, himself, Gtxi, matter, 
mind, Sec. The foundation (^oc woo £», dos pom «to of Archimedes— 
that on which to rest the lever which was to upheave all old errors, 
and Uy tlic foundation of a new moral universe) of D^ Cartes was, 
CogitOy ertfo sum ; I think, therefore I eidst ; but he assumed ex- 
istence in the /: this granted, he proceeded to prove the existence 
of God, and so on. By attempting tonrove intuitice truths, he laid 
the foundation for the scepticism or Hume and Berkeley; the 
proofs, of course, being inconclusive, the facts were denied; 
matter by the one — ^mind by the other. 

Cause and Effect — Cause, that which produces an effect; 
hffkct, that which is produced by a cause. Causes are classed 
by metaphysical writers into various orders: simple, when the 
effect is supposed to originate in what is one and indivisible ; com- 
plex, when more elements enter into the production of it; proximate, 
when the immediate cause is itself an effect of one more remote ; 
and ultimate, when the effect is traced to the last in the series, 
beyond which we cannot go; secondary, when the effect is pro- 
duced through what is but the means; and primary, when it is 
ascribed to that which first moves to what ends in the production 
of the effect ; apparent, when the effect seems to result from what 
is not reallv ana trulp the cause ; and efficient, when the power that 
produces tne effect is seated in the cause to which it is ascribed. 

Certainty, (cerno, clear-seeiny) — ^the mental state of being 
sure that a thing is, or will be, or has been. It is applied to 
various things: mathematical certainty, that which results from 
necessary truths; physical certainty, the result of physical causes ^ 
moral certainty, that which is the result of moral evidence. 

Common Sense This term, which was unhappily used by Dr 

Reid and others, to denote the faculty by which intuitive truths arc 
perceived, had various meanings among the ancients. By the 
Oreeh stoics it was used to denote (Kotvovoriftoavvri, hoinonoemosune] 
the regard due to the public good. Besides this meaning, among 
the Latins, as among ourselves, it denoted the knowledge of met 
and things, which is essential to politeness — (Hor. Sat. i. 3, 66 
Quinctil. i. 2.) Lucretius used it in the same sense as Beid, Seattle 
MQd otbevg, 1K) denote the mstinctive -]^TVQkft&\t»L ^ trath wMd 
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arises from intnitiTe eTideaoe, tod is the foundation of all reason- 
ing. (De Rer. Nat. i. 423.) As the terms intenuil senitet wne 

nsed to denote mental faculties hj Hatcheson and others, and the 
&cnlt7 of intuition is common, Reid and Beattie seem to hare 
been thus led to use the phrase ** common sense," to denote the 
tmiyorsaUy possessed fajcultj of perceiying first truths. It 
ilTorded, howerer, to Priestly and the materialists an occasion for 
ridicule; and has been, therefore, discontinued, except in its ordi- 
ntiy meaning. 

Complex, (con and piico, I fold together) — that which consists 
ximsnj foldsy or parts; as a complex sentence, or idea — that 
▼hich consists of two or more simple ones. 

CoNCEPTioH, the power which gives knowledge of our formerly- 
acquired ideas ; the knowledge thus acquired, as we say, ** I have 
a perfect conception of his form and features.** 

CoNCBETE — (See Abstract and Concrete.) 

Conscience, the moral principle {con and scio, to have know- 
ledge in one*s self), hy which we recognise our duties, and are 
made to feel the obligation to perform them ; as well as everything 
connected with these duties and obligrations — the laws under which 
we are — ^their requirements and prohibitions — the sanctions which 
enforce them, and the motives which excite to the jKjrformance of 
them; and which alsojudgesy approves or disapproves, rccor^niscs 
as right or condemns, according as its dictates are regarded or 
contravened. Mens conscia sibi recti, the mind conscious of being 
right ; more than an equivalent for censure or loss. OvSsv yap 
ifLovTia <rvv ot da, ** I am not conscious to myself of anything ; 
flLod yet, however delightful, from being aware of the deccitfulncss 
(rf his heart he did not rest therein: "Yet am I not hereby jus- 
tified, but he that judgeth me is the Lord." 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

Consciousness — the mind's being privy to its own thoughts 
and feelings, accompanied with the teeling of satisfaction when 
these are right, and of regret when these are wrong. 

Criteria, (xptvo, krino, I decide ; criterion singular, criteria 
plural) — ^the test, or decisive proof of anything. 

Demonstrative Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Deontology, (JSiov, deon, that which ought to be, from Stt, dei, 
it ought to be, and Xoyoc, logos, discourse) — the science of Ethics ; 
the science that explains moral duties. 

Dilemma — (See Logic.) 

Duty, (due) — that which is owed; that which ought to be, from 
the relation in which man stands to God and to his fellow-men ; 
that to which, by the constitution of his nature, and tlie law of 
bis God, he is obliged ; the withholding of which, or the doing of 
the opposite, constitutes aitilt. 

Eclectic, (from eie, ek, and \«va>, lego, I choose out)— a sect 
tiiat aS'Ose at Alexandria soon after the commencement of the 
Christian sera, professedly following no one in particular, but col- 
leeting from all ; and putting Christianity upon a level with phi- 
losophieal §ect», and selecting fh>m it, in like manner. 
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Effect — (See under Cause and Effect.) 

Empirical — (See ExverimetUal^Empirical,) 

Enthymemb — (See Logic.) 

Esoteric — Exoteric The former, {laoripo^j esoteros, iMner,) 

denotes the doctrines which the ancient philosophers conunoni- 
CAtcd only to the initiated; the l(ttter, (tKoripog, exoteroSy external,) 
the doctrin(»8 made known publicly to all. Pythagoras is said to 
have been the first who acted upon the distinction. Some of the 
early Fathers adopted the principle, in giving instructions to the 
Catechumetis, heyi/iners, (Kara, kata^ and rfxoi* echoSy sound, viva 
voce instruction^) antl the Teleioi (jiKtioQ, tiXoq^ telos, an end,) 
thoroughly instructed. 

Eternal and necessary Truths — (See under Truth.) 

Ethics, (i/^oc. ethos^ mos, moral disposition or habit)-^ihe science 
that investigates mends ; in their principle^ the moral faculty or 
conscience; in their criterion, the eternal distinction between right 
and wrong ; in their law, the will of God; and in their manifestations, 
the duties of personal, social, and public religion. 

Experimental — I^mpirical The former derived from the 

Latin (vxperior, I try, put to the proof), and the latter derived from 
the Greek — in meaning the same, (c/iTrctpoi, / make an experi- 
ment)', but i\\Q former generally used when the trial or experiment 
is duly nuule, according to established order, and with the view of 
ascertaining the truth or fact; the latter, contemptuously, in the 
sense of quackery. 

Faculties — Powers These terms are frequently applied to 

mental operations indiscriminately ; but, in strict propriety, the 
former implies either an active or passive capacity, the latter only 
an active one ; and, therefore, while both terms, faculty and power, 
are used in reference to the intellect, the latter alone is generally 
used in reference to the will. 

Fallacy — (See Sophism.) 

Freedom, when the term moral is prefixed, is the liberty of 
acting as we please. This all men do, when not under constraint 
or force ; and free agejicy— the liberty of doing what we like — is 
essential to accountability. Dr. Cairns defines Freedom ** as con- 
sisting in the relation or adaptation of an agent, to different kinds 
of changes ; but especially of those which, in any given instance, 
actually take place ;" which, being interpreted, means the power 
to act otherwise in any given circumstances. Freedom of will is 
figuratively applied to inanimate objects, denoting their uncon- 
strained movements, as •' The river glidethof its own sweet will." 
CWvrdsworth.) It is used in reference to all sentient beings — as to 
the motions of birds, insects, •&c., to mean those acts which the 
instincts of their nature prompt them to put forth. And it is 
employed regarding intellectual and moral beings, as freedom of 

thouaht, of conscience, &c that is, the uncontrolled liberty of 

thinking, feeling, and acting, without any constraint from with- 
out. It is applied to the will of man ; it is free, when inclined to 
(food, it freely chooses it, and acU accoxdm^^ \ q;^ N^VkSXLinc&itfif 
tjI, it freely chooses it» and acta accoxdmftVj . 



Hartleian — ^fipom Dmrid Hartler. of Jems CoHecie, CamlKTdge, 

1698 — that theory which accoD3t{» for sen*^ '.:ii*ii. by Tibraiions in 
the brain, through the medium of an invi>:bie eth^r. 

H0BBE8IAN— from llobbef, of M:jlmt'*^ nry, l'>^ wh*^ taught 
the gel/ish system in morals; and whou in l.if K>c.k calk-.i Li vL^than — 
the name he pivea to tkf jttoj.le of a puite— makrf ihc wi.l vf the 
magistrate the standard of ripht and wrong. A%> tlxi* prixw-evU 
upon the principle that there i> no ntrtta-arv or inherem ■ -i^iinction 
between right and wrong — as the wLil of the ruler creati-* it — the 
CudwarthioHj from Cudworth. wa? written in confutation of it; 
and is that which asserts the eternity and immutability of moral 
distinctions. In opposition to Hobbes, Bi^hop Cumberland wrote 
his Treatise on Natural Laws. 

HYPOTHESIS, ( viro TtOfifiL, htfpolithemK vwoOtinQ. hypc'thfyia^ seme- 
thing hid doMTH, I lay dotrmj—k sujiposition founde<i t»n analogy. In 
its ordinary wteaniMy, as in mathematics, for instance, it means 
simple assumption ; something taken fur granted. As applied to the 
opinions of the ancients^ something 8upi)Osed, to account for some- 
thing otli^rwise inexplicable — such as, for instance, the motion of 
bodies by means of an inri^ibie fluid called ether ; in this sense it 
is, ignotum per iynotius^ the unknown thing, explained by some- 
thing more unknown. In philosojihy, when a fact which has no 
other explanation than the explanation it affords of some other, is 
assumed for the sake of explaining iliat other, this is called hypo- 
thesis. 

Idea, (i^«iv, to see)— originally denoted images which risible or 
htminous objects were supposed to throw off, and wliich, entering 
the eye, gave the sensation of sight. A better philosi>phy taught 
men that notWng enters the eye but the rays of light, which paint 
the image upon the retina ; the result of M'hich is the sensation of 
seeing; and then the term came to be used for the notion of the 
object thus received. Thence it came to denote the notion we have 
of any object by any of the senses ; and, by a still further change, 
any notion whatever. Thus of an obscure sentence, we say, ** I 
have not an idea of its meaning." Innate ideas were those sup- 
posed to exist in the mind, distinct both from the mind itself and 
the objects of sensation or consciousness : these are now known to 
be wholly imaginary. 

Identity — Personal, (idem, the same) — that in wliich the 
sameness of every moral being consists, notwithstanding all the 
bodily and mental changes he undergoes, and which renders him 
accountable for all his thouglits, words, and actions, during the 
whole period of his existence as a moral being. The belief in this 
is intuitive. (See p. 30.) 

Idkntical — the same with something else; as an identical pro- 
position is one the same in reality, though different in expression 
from some other. 

Induction — (in and duco) — the investigation of facts, one lead" 
ing on to another, so as to deduce a general conclusion. 'J'lic term, 
is used sometimes in the sense of investigating, and sometimes in 



I^Hp^ffUmui fir ifW'rvati/m t/> bit troK^ aut^twgwaniftp 
0PH4ffulju{i i<i injtfnd, H U *ai4 t^x bft^ bj Mf^kucttfusu — Za 
I<^«i4'f^f- it^ idm, Mu\ noAkx tcjk rntad^ CUnpn vff 
Man. yt y^i,) 

Iiimm'i to{i)iifMfil iHihttf w\iUi\% gtrai him kAga^iTjejdt^^ aiiju 
iUtfi (iiIMmUiUiIi (unUff iklundinyj rif iinnvaCfriaJ'. «;ia^-:iui& 
(tmtt/ia, mutter, mother or jmrentj i* of ma^caruL (^auoLiHat 

\k'\ i»n JVfc TwiJTHJi— <'Kt-ft under TnuJLj 

JiHuiHt:.k'¥, iUu m-Htul faculty which CfMupons^ iMsep 
fiftmniiiH nt {\ml i'4iiii(mrijioii in n pn/pontirA ; iAHMaigu/ni , 
Uml' Hhirh f(n<^i;rtiiliiii llii: rc'ldtion immediaubf; ttjkmx 
KtMHii tl>4l ivliirh fi-'kulu from a compari^oD cf pcto^iifiK. 

Kamtuw I*hiii>0Ophfj—fri}iu Kant, aGennan wriatr-n 
i^l^ml |iiiihiii«i(iliHtal work U ** The Critique of Pure Rca 
di'Btiituiiitohtsii thd it0Mihk facultieM from the nndersujc 
(-'mlHoilli imU iloiio iHJ lji.'fore him, and Plato and Aii 
doim bo tii^for^ /mm. Hi) altKi dihtingui^hed ideas arisinj 
MUivll-y of ilio iniiul \iM^it from ideas of outward objec 
hml loorko |»rdviouMly done. ilc teaches that eren 
ihiityii, iiUkMivisly pdrui'tvcd by the ftenses, are known 
WjIvwI ouiy Ity thu active ihjwct of the mind itsell 
mffUnUiiru and 0avraa^/iara, thi*re are voijfiara from i 
Ittaiiuiug alonu. Oid iclcaH wrapt up in novel phrase< 
too h'u«|Ui'itlly miidu the veldcle of Deism, denying the 
PauthuNui, (biiyiutf tlte being of God distinct from the 

Law, in lumnuon language, a rule of conduct enacted 
rlty ; In oliiloHopliy, certain circuniHtances of agreemc 
eonueiittMl witii tlie material and intellectual phenomena 
we May, tlut lawH of matter, the laws of mind, the Ian 
tation, tiie lawn of uiHociation, the laws of planetary n 
ThuMU are not anything diilerent from the phenomena t. 
but tlui uniform mode of acting, by which the Deity g 
univerMi) uceording to the constitution he has estabUi 
ubitervu matter, for inHtance, to gravitate, invariably, 
CHintre; whether this is produced immediately t by the e: 
the ('rtsator, or mediately, by an intervening cause, we 
but In either ease it is the result of his appointment, 
of gravitatiim, the laws of mind, are the invariable 
among the material and intellectual phenomena, esta 
llim ''who worketh all in all." 

LiiiKRTV AND Necessity Can the mind yield to, 

tnotives at pleasure? Or, must the strongest motive 
dotermino tlie mind ? The former is the belief of the Z) 
Mi thoao Are called who hold that, man i& & free agent ; 
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of the Necessarians, who denj it ; of which the following is a 
statement from one of the latest asserters of the doctrine, Mr. 
Mill, in his Logic : ** Given, the motives, and the character, and 
di5X)osition, of any person, the manner in which he will act may 
be inferred ; 80 that if we knew the i>er8on thoroughly, and all the 
inducements acting upon him, we could foretell his conduct as 
accurately as any physical events." 

Liberty — natural liberty, or liberty of choice j is when volitions are 
not irresistibly determined by any foreign cause : this is moral 
freedom, to do what we will. Necessity arises, either from physical 
causes, as when the finger is applied to the fiame of a candle, pain 
MUST be felt; or mora/— that is, the inseparable connection between 
moral causes and effects, as when we say of God that he necessarily 
acts from the best motives, and for the highest ends. In this sense, 
necessity is perfectly consistent with the highest liberty. 

Light **is a fluid compounded of seven simpler elements. 
These elements differ from each other, and from the compound, 
in several qualities, and particularly in colour. The particles of 
light are so extremely minute, that their existence is manifested 
only by indirect means. They move in right lines with immense 
speed, and, entering the eye through the pupil, impinge upon the 
posterior surface of the inner part of the eyeball. The substance 
thus affected by them is a nerve, which, extending to the brain, 
continues to it the effect produced. When this takes place, the 
mind is immediately conscious of an idea, which idea we call 

light; the substance and the idea bearing the same name." 

Light often first impinges upon other bodies, and, reflected from 
them, enters the eye. But all the component parts of the light 
are not generally reflected, some being absorbed. Those which 
are reflected, impingmg upon the eye, produce an idea. This idea 
is that of a colour, and that colour depends upon the parts of the 
light reflected from the object. When, therefore, a certain object 
is said to be of a certain colour, all that should be meant is, that 
it is capable only of reflecting those parts of light which, when 
they impinge upon the eye, produce an idea in the mind called by 
the name of that colour." Thus white is applied to the solar light, 
and to the idea produced in the mind by that light entering the eye ; 
and the paper, or other substance on which it -foils, and which is 
made visible by reflecting it Lardner ; Lectures on Locke, 43, 44. 

LocKisTs — from John Locke, of Somersetshire, 1632, who first 
studied in Westminster school, and then in Oxford University — 
and whose '* Essay on the Human Understanding" hiid the foun- 
dation for the right mode of pursuing metaphysical studies. His 
great doctrine — sweeping away all the idealism of the schoolmen — 
was, that all knowledge is derived from sensation or reflection. 

Logic — {\oyoQ, logos, reason) — the science which developes the 
mental principles employed in reasoning ; the art which prescribes 
the rules by which the process of reasoning is to be conducted. 

Reasoning, the process by wldch one conclusion is drawn from 
tioo premises ; this applies to aU reasoning. When both premise 
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are sfatedt And the conclusion expressed^ it is a tyUofjfumy (jrw an 
XoyiCw, syn and htyidsOt to reckon, collect, deduce,) When one premi 
is sup^>n>s8(.Hi, it is an enthymeme, (iv and Oufiog, en and thrnnos, ; 
the mtHd—not expressed); when several sets of premises a] 
arran^Hl in a seriea, so that the conclusion from the first is mac 
the premiss of the following, till we arrive at the ultimate conch 
sion ; or when the predicate of one is made the subject of the fo 
lowini;, and so on, till the predicate of the last can be predicaU 
of the subject of the jirst, it is a sorites, (oopoQ, soros, a heap 
Dilemma, {Siq and Xa/iSavoi, dis and lambano, that which maj 1 
taken in various ways, ) is a syllogism so constructed as to'conta 
two or more syllogisms, consisting of conditional propositions, > 
which the antecedent being granted as true, the consequent nece 
sarily follows. It yenerally consists of two syllogisms ; hence i 
name <//lemnia. 

LoGOMACHT, (\oyoQ, logos, a word, and paxopai, machomai, 
contend) — a dispute about words without real diversity of meanini 

Machiavelian — from Machiavelli, an Italian, born in 146 
secretary to the Florentine Embassy at Paris, whose book call< 
The Prince was termwl ** the Bible of Catherine de Medici." I 
taught the double doctrine — exoteric and esoteric; that the goven 
ing principle being self-interest, the great object of governors is 
hoodwink the people ; and that the end sanctifies the means. Heni 
Machiavelian policy — deceptive, unprincipled. 
; MALEBRANCHE,aFrenchphilosopher,who,inhis **LaRechercl 
dela Veritp," doubts the testimony of the senses as being deprav< 
by original sin ; and asserts the doctrine of seeing «* aU things : 
God." 

Manicheism — from Manes, a Persian, who taugKt that matt 
was eternal, and essentially evil, as mind was eternal and esse: 
tially good ; the doctrine of the two eternal principles, ever co; 
tending, called also Oriental philosophy, because it came from tl 
East. Hence came the self-inflicted tortures of the body, to brii 
it under mind ; and hence some denied that our Lord took a ret, 
material body, and were called Docetce (from SoK«a, to appear 
because they said our Lord's body was only apparent. 

Materialism, the system that denies the existence of mind ; 
a substance distinct from matter ; and asserts that all mental oper 
tions are the result of corporeal organization. Priestly, and st 
more recently. Mill, are the principal teachers of this doctrine. 

MEDiiEVAL Philosophy, that chiefly cultivated in the middle age 
extending, in general, from the fall of the Roman empire till tl 
Reformation. 

Mental, belonging to the mind ; mental principles, those th 
enable us to know the laws which enjoin responsibility, and regi 
late freedom ; mental powers, the powers or faculties of the mind- 
those of the understanding axidwill-—the intellect and active powers- 
the mind and soul—X\iQ head and heart. 

Metaphysics, {fura ra tpvouca, meta ta physica, after ti 
JPfysics) — a term often u&ed to deuoV^ the scicmce o/ mmd^ ai 
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generally connected in the thoughts of most people with the idea 
of dark tmd mysterious discussion, or unintelligible abstruseness. 
The name was first given to certain books of Aristotle, of which 
the history is the following : " Aristotle bequeathed by legacy his 
writings to Theophrastus, who left them, together with his own, 
to Neleus of Scepsis. The posterity of Neleus, being illiterate 
men, kept them for some time locked up ; but, hearing that the 
king of the country was making a general search for books, to 
famish his library at Pergamus, they hid them in a hole under 
ground, where they lay for many years, and suffered much from 
worms and dampness. At last, however, they were sold to one 
Apellicon, who caused them to be copied out; and having, accord- 
ing to Strabo, a greater passion for books than for knowledge, 
ordered tiie transcribers to supply the chasms from their own 
invention. When Sylla took Athens, he seized upon Apellicon's 
library, and carried it to Rome. Here the books of Aristotle were 
revised by Tyrannio the grammarian, and afterwards by Andro- 
nicus of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher, who published the 
first comx>lete edition of them. To fourteen of these books which 
it seems had no general title, Andronicus prefixed the words 
{ra fura ra (j^vcuca, ta meta ta physicd), the books after the Physics, 
either because in the order of the former arrangement they hap- 
pened to be so placed, or because the editor meant that they 
should be studied next after the Physics" — (^Beattie, from Strabo 
and Plutarch.) The succeeding philosophers explained it, as that, 
r^erring to mind, it should be studied next after Physics or 
Material Nature. Thus the word came to denote the science of 
mind ; and because the schoolmen reduced that science to a series of 
subtle distinctions and discussions regarding unintelligible topics, 
tiie term came to be a synonym for somethmg darkly mysterious. 

MoBAi«, (bws, mores, morals) — ^refers primarily to conduct; 
MOBAiiS, a course of actions originating in corresponding disposi- 
tions ; MORAL PRINCIPLE, that which originates conduct ; moral 
rsELiNos — ^emotions, those that are awakened by moral prin- 
ciples, and lead to moral con(/uc/ ; moral government — moral 
LAW, what regulates and controls moral conduct; moral respon- 
sibility, that which subjects a moral agent — that is, one 
capable of moral conduct, to rewards and punishment ; moral 
ACCOUNT ABiLiTT, the liablcncss of the subjects of law to the 
approbation or disapprobation of the lawgiver, on the ground of 
right, equity, and truth ; moral freedom, that which leads to 
moral conduct for which man is responsible — ^the possibility of 
acting otherwise in any given circumstances ; moral actions, 
the actions of intelligent beings, the subjects of law, which must 
be known ; actions which entail good or evil, reward or punish- 
ment, and which originate in liberty of choice. 

Moral Truths — (See imder Truth.) 

MoTiTE, (moveo, I move) — that which excites the mind, the 
cause of volition ; sometimes also the intention or end in view, the 
eiflBxits of volition. 



Natumb, Tery often vaed when the word shoald be God, t 
wben it k Mid, ** the works of Nature," " Nature has made pn 
TiflOB for so and so.** Proper^, a principle in the mind — tYu 
whidi gives beginning to thooghts — as when it is said, ** doth n< 
nature teach ns ?" In this sense, the same idea is expressed I 
other terms, as power, capacity, capability, susceptibility, & 
Often, the general course of things as estaUished by the Create 
aa **the hiws of Nature," the ** religion of Nature." 

Necessity, (Greek oroycif from a»aym, ne cedo, I yield not). 
tonreja the idea of existence and oppasitioA ; and the not yieldij 
thereto or being destrotfed thereby. It is ajypfied to ^flerei 
things ; but the mfaning in common language is, that which eta 
not hmt be. It is either the result oi phjfsical forces and the 
it is termed natural necessity, as when we say, a heayy bod^ ran 
fiUl ttont the power of gravitatioii ; or it is tiie result of motiT« 
that decide the mind to act in one way rather than another, ai 
then it is moral necessity. The term is applied to existence, as ¥ 
say, the existence of God is necessary existence — not in tiiie sense ' 
eompmision, but that, the cause of which is in itself, not anotha 
and so the opposite cannot be conceived. The ccmtrary to this 
cfnUinyent existence — ^that is, existence of whic^ tiie. eouse is j 
aiwther; and so it may be conceived not to have existed, or to eett 
<» exist. The term necessary is implied to truths, such as are i 
mathematics; and to relations, as between cause aad effect. 

Nominalists — ^those who hold, in philosoi^y, that there ares 
vaiversal abstract things or ideas, but only names, which, in then 
selves particular, become universal by their applicabUity to a 
such things. Realists, those who hdd that there are wiioera 
forms, as well as the terms which denote them. CkmceptuaUsts- 
tjbose who consider ttniversal terms to represent the mental conce^ 
tions, which are formed out oi particular things, in those ^ualittei 
or properties, in which they resemble one another. The ioSkft 
ing is Berkeley's account of the mode in which abetretct genen 
terms are formed, which is approved^ by Hume and Stewtft 
*< The geometrician is demonstrating the method of cutting a hi 
into two equal parts. He draws, for instance, a black line of a 
inch in length ; this, which in itself is a particular line, is nevei 
theless, with regard to its signification^ general, since as it is tha 
used, it represents aU particular lines whatever, so that wluit J 
demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, (mt of a line i 
general. And as tha;t particular line becomes general, by ben 
made a sign, so the name Une, which taken absolutely i^^rTz^db 
by being a sign is made general And as the former owes i1 
generalitv, not to its being the sign of an abstract or general' B» 
but of oil particular ri^t lines that may possibly exist ; so tii 
latter must be thought to derive its generality ttom the sani 
cause, namely, the various ]^ticular lines which it indiiferettti, 
dodotes." — Berheky, Principles of Human Knowledge^ in iraHl 
vol. I., 78, 79, 8vo., 1843. 
Notion, (ygywaKw, nosco, notum, notio, I knoin^ ^tMiig^ 
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^This term is, gtreperbf, more extensive in meaning than idea ; 
And it would be destrablej were it practicable^ to distinguish them, 
so that the latter should be restricted to our knowledge of objecta 
ef sense ; the former used for our knowledge of things in genetal; 
as idea of a nK>untain, of a table, &c. ; and notion of a truth, of a 
circle, or of a rule in grammar. 

Obligation, (ob and ligo, to bind) — that which makes any- 
thing binding; tnoral obligation, that which binds man, as an 
inteliectual and moral being to duty. (See Duty.) 

Ontoi«ogt, (ov, on^ existence, the participle from fi/zi, cmiw, to 
be, and Xoyoc* logos, discourse) — the science which explains exis^ 
temces in general, and the terms which express them. 

Organon, {opyavov, organon, an instrument) — a name given to 
the logic ef Aristotle, as being considered by the schoolmen tfie 
gramd instrument for investigating trutli ; and which, for ages, so 
exclusively occupied all the philosophers and divines as to exclude 
every other. . 

The works of Aristotle, on Logic, are, ** 1, one book of the cate- 
gories ; 2, one of interpretation ; 3, two of analytics ; 4, two of 
last analytics ; 5, eight of topics ; 6, one of sophisms." These 
have been commonly published together ; with Porphyry's intro- 
duction to the categories prefixed. The five predicables are 
explained by Porphyry ; the ten categories by Aristotle. The 
Organon, therefore, was not written by Aristotle as one work; 
and many lost works, had they been preserved, would have 
formed a part of it. There is a very good account of Aristotie'f 
Logic appended to Reid on the Intellectual Powers. 

It is in reference to this Organon that Lord Bacon entitled bif 
great work, which pointed out the true modeof philosophy— that 
o£ Induction, the Novum Organon — the new instrument of scientific 
research. 

Oriental Philosophy — (See Maniche'ism.) 

Perception, Cper and capio, I take in) — the power by which- 
we receive knowledge ; the knowledge itself, as I have a distinct 
perception of a tree, or of a truth. 

Phantasms — (See Species, Sensible and Intelligible.) 

Philosophy, {<piXo<ro(puz, philosophia, ipiXog and tro^ui, pkilos 
and Sophia, philosophy, the love of wisdom) — in a genert^ sense, 
the study of the objects of knowledge, whether of matter or of 
mind. 

The philosophy of anything, as the philosophy of rhetoric, of 
trade, of history, &c., means the first principles on which it is 
foui^ed ; that which constitutes it a science ; the rationale of it. 

Phenomenon — Phenomena, (^aivia, phaino, I show, ^aivoftt^ 
yov, phainomenon, something exhibited) — ^used to denote all the 
tgitpearances in nature, and all the manifestations of mind, which 
are the subject of philosophic investigation. The explanation of- 
a phenomenon is the showing it to be necessarily induded in eome.- 
other already known, or supposed to be known ; and one phetu)' 
mgmom is said to be the cause ^ another ^ when we conceive th«' 
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MtaNMcM of the one to be dependent upon mme p t m er i 
lit oikmr. Thus we speak c^ the pkemtmemm of tlie rm 

l^Yilci — Phtiical, (fvffic, phfM, mmtwre). — fbr 
•oienoo which invcttifl^atet nature; generallj materiJ. \ 
dUtiiict tVom tnental, or intellectual, or sptritmal; bat ofti 
denote our intellectual nature as such, in ^stinction 
Intellei'tual nature, rcgrarded as mordL-that which cons 
not onl^v as ati intellectual but as a nujral and accountable 

rNYMirAt., that which pertains to physics. Ph^siolo^ 
phjtttUt and Xoyoc* lt><fo*%) tne science which investigates 
«>f an^UiiufC in narticular ; as the physiology of mmd is 
tliration of niintV 

l*i.AT«»Nio Sjfntem — (fW>m Plato, who was bom in the 1 
of Uiv H7th Olynipiatl, 480 B.C., the disciple of Socrates 
also, AVAOKMic (^tVoni the place in which he lectured — ^th 
AiHulenuis, an Athenian) ; as it regarded ideas, it ta 
they ar«> Uirown off like shadows, upon a wall, of mei 
oulMdo, •(H>n by men lying bound in a dark cave whc 
MW one M)mt where the shadows pass. In ethics, it ta 
there an^ tlmv Ikculties in the soul — reason, passions, i 
Utes { nMMH>n i« the ootTming power, which examines t 
means to Im> employed for attaining an end ; the govema 
IMMitMiJt — tlie nobler, and the appetites — ^the meaner; 
tlms (Huistitnteil is like a commonwealth, the security of 
depending on the inmtrtU i>f tlie supreme over the inferio 
the jHH^ttning pi>wer directs the governed in general 
ol^eet4iu.residt, lurudcncti when it fixes the higher, thep^ 
Uieir im>iwr objwt»~-/f»r^>iM/r ; when it restrains the in 
appetittNA, within due limits — temperance; the right di 
ail, without ii\juring the claims of others— justice. Th€ 
CAaniNAL virtues ; and virtue is, thus, the right direa 



Pnkitmatology — (See Psifchologff,) 

PowKRS — (See Faculties,) ' 

Prbdicahlks, in logic, are propositions of such a clas 
predicate bears a certain relation to the subject. Of thes< 
Jive classes. In thcjirst^ the predicate affirms the genus 
jeett as. This is a triangle ; Jupiter is a planet. In the t 
predicate asserts the species of the subject, as. This triang 
angled. In the thirds the predicate affirms the specific di 
the subject, as, Every triangle has three sides and thi 
The fourth is, when the predicate is made to affirm the j 
^e subject, as. The angles of every triangle are equal to 
angles. In the ^A, the predicate asserts something ae 
the stdfject, as. This figure is neatly drawn. There n 
endless variety of propositions in each class, but in all, t 
of the predicate to thb subject is the same, 

A PBOposiTioN is **a sentence in which something 
pndicatedy-4haX is, effirmed or denied, oi vonivJbet. It 
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fi«e, either affirmaUve or negative ; and in either case has a subject, 
^predicate, and a copula : the subject is the thing regarding which 
anything is affirmed or denied; the predicate is the affirmation or 
negation made ; and the copula is the word which connects them. 
The gubject and predicate are styled '* the ^enTM of the proposition, 
from their being, in natural order, the extremes or boundaries of it." 

PsTCHOLOGY, ^vxtj psychc, the soul, and \oyoQ, logos, discourse. 
Pneumatology, nvivfia, pneuma, spirit, and logos, discourse. 
Psychology is frequently used now, e8i)ecially by German 
writers, who are very fond of such compounds, and by those who 
are conversant with such writers, as Pneumatology was used by 
the metaphysical writers of the last age, to denote the science 
that investigates the nature and properties of spiritual substances. 
Thus Dr. Doddridge wrote lectures on Pneumatology, which 
would now be called the Philosophy of Mind. 

Pyrrhonism, (from Pyrrho, 300 B.C.) — universal scepticism. 

Pythagorean Philosophy, (from Pythagoras, of Samos, 43rd 
Olympiad, 600 B.O.) — teaches the eternity of matter, and eternal 
forms or patterns after which all things were moulded ; and an 
eternal architect who fashioned them. In ethics it classes virtues 
into private and social. 

Reasoning — (See Logic.) 

Reflection, the faculty that gives us knowledge of mind ; the 
mind's pondering its own conceptions; the KivriouQ nvKkixai, 
reflective mental movements of the Greek philosophers. 

Scepticism, (^OKitrrofiai, skeptomai, I inquire^ — the system 
that asserts the impossibility of obtaining certainty in the know- 
ledge of things ; "ever learning, and never coming to the know- 
ledge of the truth." — Paul 

Sensation — (See under Senses.) 

Senses — The Five — the media of mind's communicating with 
the external world ; the inlets of our knowledge from without ; 
seeing, or sight, hearing, feeling or touch, tasting, smelling. 
The terms used to denote them are all ambiguous, expressing both 
the organ and the feeling or sensation; thus we say, ** My sight is 
impaired," and ** My taste is dull," as well as " a beautiful sight," 
and "exquisite taste." Sensation, in like manner, denotes both 
the mental power which receives the notion and accompanying, 
feeling of an external object, and the notion and feeling themselves. 

Scholastic Philosophy, the philosophy of Aristotle and 
Plato, engrafted upon Christianity — ^in the later times of the 
Roman empire, and subsequently to its subversion, when Christi- 
anity had become universal — ^by the teachers in the schools of 
Philosophy and Christianity, which then had become inseparably 
blended together, and whose teachers were called the schoolmen. 

Science — Art Science, the investigation of principles and 

laws regarding any subject ; Art, the system of rules for practical 
operation. Thus Logic is both a science and an art ; in the former 
sense, it investigates the principles in the human mind on which is 
founded the art of reasoning ; and in the latter^ it gives the systeaa 
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of ruks Jor conductmsi the opeimtioiM of neMoniiig in all their 

raneties. 

SocBATEAN or SocRATic PhUtiwpk^ (from Socrates, 77th 
01ympiacl>-that of which Socrates was the author, who, h i m se l f, 
promulgated no theory of ethics, hut whose grand ohject was to 
lead to the recognition of the supreme lawgiver; of his laws as the 
regulating principle of virtuous conduct ; and of conscience as the 
interpreter of the laws. He founded no sect ; but his disciples 
were the authors of the principal sects which arose after him. 
Socratic dialogue — method of instruction adopted by Socrates, by 
conversation convicting the opponent out of his own mouth. 

Sorites — (See Logic) 

Species — sensible and intelligible — ^Phantasms — ^The 
ancient philosophers supposed images, or forms of material objects 
presented to the senses, to be thrown off, without the matter ; as 
wax receives the impression of the seal, without the matter. These 
were said to be the objects only of the sensitive paxt of the mind, 
and so were called sensible species ; but by various internal powers 
they were retained, refined, and spiritualized, so as to become 
objects of memory and imagination, and then they were called phan- 
tasms ; and when still further refined, so as to become objects of 
pure intellection, and so of science, they were called nUelligible 
iq^ecies. 

Spinosists — from Benedict Spinosa, a Jew of Amsterdam, but 
of Parma by descent, 1632. His doctrine, in reference to reason, 
was, that as all things are by eternal necessity, miracles and reve- 
lation are included as parts of the great whole ; and so the Jews 
were no more the i)eople of God than others; and so there is 
nothing peculiarly from God in the Bible. As to ethics and phUo- 
sophy, his books teach the Pantheism of some modem Gormans, 
and of the Buddliists of the East, that God is in everything, and that 
all things are attributes of God ; the same as the system of some 
of the ancients, that God is the soul of the universe ; or, in modem 
times, that of Bolingbroke, which Pope versified : — 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole. 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul. 

. ^ Stoic Philosophy, (from oroa, stoa, the portico, or public repo- 
sitory of Athenian arts, where Zeno taught 300 B.C.J — ^maintained 
that virtue consists in following nature ; every particular virtue, 
being the discernment of the place it holds in the great scale of 
existence. Thus true fortitude is self-command; temperance, 
preserving right the powers of body and mind ; justice, the suc- 
cumbing of individual interests for the public good_Ctc. De Faub. 
iii. 19, 21. 

Syllogism— (See Logic.) 

Synthesis— (See Analysis and Synthesis.) 

TESTIMONY— the witness given to truths, or fSacts; to be esti- 
™*^ /^ Jhe credibility of the testifier. It is recognised as a 
Vouaa of beJief in conclusions i\)ouX con\an%«n^ta:utaM, as in the 
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calculations of astronomy, and the links in a chain of mathe- 
matical analysis. Hume asserted that no testimony could authen- 
ticate a miracle ; Campbell refuted him as to the assertion being a 
ground of objection to the Scripture miracles ; Whately threw out 
the true point of Hume's fallacy ; and Chalmers developed his 
suggestion so as to make it impossible for the sophism ever again 
to delude those who read and think. The characteristics of three 
great minds are exhibited in their several dealings with the sub- 
ject ; in the acute argumentation of the one, the profound thought 
of another, and the eloquent exhaustion of the suggested topic of 
the third — Campbell on Miracles; Whately* s Logic ; Chalmers' works, 
vol. iiL 

Truth — ^the conformity of words, or signs by which things are 
expressed, to the things themselves ; the conformity of the expression 
of the sentiments smd feelings to the sentiments and feelings them- 
selves. A proposition is true, which expresses things as they are. 

Dr. Beattie says, ** That is truth which the constitution of our 
nature determines us to believe ; and that is falsehood which the 
constitution of our nature determines us to disbelieve. But 
believing does not make the thing true ; nor does disbelieving make 
it false. Truth and falsehood would have been as they are, though 
no beings capable of believing or disbelieving had ever been 
created." This definition, however, applies only to first or intuitive 
truths. Intuitive truths are those which are perceived to be so at 
once by t/ie constitution of our nature ; they give us ideas of rela- 
tions, as identity and diversity, resemblance and co-existence, space 
and time, quantity and number, cause and effect. Demonstrative 
truths are those founded upon axioms, or first truths ; it would be 
as absurd to attempt to prove the latter, as it would be to assume 
the former. 

Abstract truths are such as relate to mere relations, as mathema- 
tical truths— two and two are equal to four. Moral truths are those 
that appeal to the understanding and moral nature, as. Virtue alone 
is happiness. 

Eternal and necessary truths are such as do not depend upon 
created substances ; as the three angles of a plane triangle are 
equal to two right angles ; contingent truths are such as relate to 
created things, as the solar system consists of the sun, and, at 
least, eleven primary and eighteen secondary planets, with the 
comets. 

Utilitarian Philosophy — that which makes the essence of 
virtue consist in utility ; of which Hume was the modem exxK>si- 
tor. But the term is frequently used for those sciences and shtdies 
in general which bear upon practical advantage, as distinct from the 
fine arts and classical literature. 
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CHAMBERS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

The object of Chambers's Educational Course is to furnish the 
Mends of an improved system of education with the books required 
for carrying out their views in the actual business of the nursery 
and schooL It is constructed upon a theory which acknowledges 
that the human being possesses a physical, a moral, and an intellec- 
tual nature, each of which calls, throughout the period of infoncy 
and youth, for its appropriate exercise, training, and instruction. 
In the execution of their task, the Editors have endeavoured to give 
a uniform tone and character to the works composing the series — 
the first time, they believe, anything of the kind has been attempted; 
and also to inculcate throughout not only sound views of physical 
and social economy, but to excite the kindlier affections and feelings. 
Everything likely to cherish discord or rouse the meaner passions 
has been carefully avoided. 

Of this series of educational treatises, nearly forty volumes are 
now published ; and it is the anxious desire of the Editors that it 
should be completed as speedily as may be consistent with the 
deliberation required for so important an undertaking. The Coarse 
consists of two main divisions — 

L Directories of Education — Physical, Moral, and Intellectual — 
for the use of Parents and Teachers, referring to three stages of the 
period of Elementary Education. 

IL A series of Text or School-books, comprehending Elementary 
Instruction in Science, Literature, and History, in which the art of 
Reading and Elocution are embraced. In order to accommodate 
those whose opportunities of education are limited, a number of 
the treatises are in the character of IntrodttctioTis, Ritdiments, or 
Primers, embracing the more familiar and indispensable branches 
of knowledge. Thus, a short series of books may be selected for 
schools of a humble order, or the whole may be employed for acade- 
mies and establishments of an advanced kind. 

All the volumes are uniform in size (large 18mo), and are issued 
strongly and neatly bound in cloth, gilt lettered, at exceedingly 
moderate prices. 

The following Catalogue, explanatory of the object of the diffe- 
rent volumes, is respectfully submitted to Parents, Teachers, and 
others interested in the instruction of youth. It will be observed, 
that Collections or mere Lesson-books form no part of the series. 
The Editors consider that reading as well as orthography may be 
learned while the pupil is going through and being generally exer- 
cised on the works of a systematic kind here indicated ; and that 
all mere Lesson and Spelling-books are therefore superfluous. Should 
additional exercises in reading be required, the best study will con- 
sist in periodical and other literature, suitable to the capacities of 
youth. 
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Birertorfe^ oC (C^watdmL 



INFANT TREATMENT 

UMDKIl TWO YEABS OF IffiB. 

tnMliuiMltm, II pWiMi of (prMt importaiwefliai(beaa%MAtDlfeMtK 
whloh n«iir<U ttea uonntHutlon uf the huamm brfaf aft Ae fiat, mi 
liiNkUii«»ntuf It In thtMM twrly yo«ra, or rathar nonlks, vha it vBoia 
iHkl*, Mid mMl lUbkt tu bv afrooUid for food or erfl. On tbeae ndgert 
l^riMmt vitlumti fbniiH » oomploto oodo of Instmctian-^t ODoe itiTTiMiiii 
and iinMllMl. 



INFANT EDUCATION 

yiiUM TWO TO IIX YKABS OF AQK, 

ThU vtilniiHi l« iUI<trt>MMl to the Conductors of Nnxflofei, and of i 
^ikNifidMl MHinlOlMhnMttitN of lh« MWit kind— Inftmt BdiooliL It describe 
ii))|)tinilii« r»«|ulrMl In both for Initructlon and managianupt, aod laji< 
f ht> |ir(Ht)t|4M t)f IrttintM, itntMmtlng many matters re<iuiBite for that par 
luut tHMivvylHtf ntMiy 1/ the lemons and rulet of oondoct wliiefa maj Ix 
IM^mmmI im the wlud In early ehUdhood. 

I^rfff 8#. (18B paffM.) 



DIRECTORIES 

Aur the Manaiemeat of Juvenile and Advanced Sohoob; for tha iw 
Teaohere. (in progrest,) 



THE FIRST BOOK OF READING; 

Adaptod tu the Intelligont'e of Children under Six years okL 



THE SECOND BOOK OF READING ; 

A lUfular Berlee of LeMtunH on the Cuntonants, for more Advanced Pu] 



SIMPLE LESSONS IN READING; 

Calenlated to advance the Child In Reading and Spelliiv. 

Price lOd. cMh. (80 pages.) 



CHAMBERS^S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 



RUDIMENTS OF KNOWLEDGE. 

In this work the child is introdueed in a progresaiye manner, and by lessons 
to be read in achoels, to a knowledge of the external appearances in the 
natural and social woiid ; the explanations being given in simple language, 
suitable to juvenile minds. The snlf)ects of the lessons are— God and the 
Works of Creation ; Animated Creatures ; Mankind as Nations and Indivi- 
duals ; the Country ; Processes of Husbandry ; Inanimate Objects— Stones, 
Slate, Glass, Cbiy, Bricks, Metals; Wood, Trees ; Water, the Ocean, Ships, 
the Compass, Fishing, Rivers ; the Senses, Colours and Tints ; Forms of Ob- 
jects ; Size and Measurement of Objects; Art of Writing, Books ; Printing, 
Literature ; Coimting, Numerals ; Time, Clocks, Watches, Seasons ; Buying 
and Selling, Money ; Property, Labour ; Profesnons and Trades ; Civil Go- 
vernment; Social Arrangements, Towns, Cities, Houses; Faculties and 
Emotions of the Mind. Illustrated with numeroos Wood-Engravings. 

Price lOd. cloth. (QO pages.) 



THE MORAL CLASS-BOOK. 

In a series of advanced Reading Lessons, this volume describes the more 
important Moral and Economic Duties of Life, illustrating them by means of 
Anecdotes, Historical and BiograiMcal, by FaUes and otiier Narratives, 
together with a Selection of Scriptural Passages and Apoth^pois. 

Price U, 6d. (168 pages. ) 



INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCES. 

This volume presents a Systematic Vfew of Nature, under the various 
sciences of Astronomy, Natural Philosophy, Ge(dogy and Physical Geography, 
Meteorology, Electricity and Mafl^ietism, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Hu- 
man Physiology, and Mental Philosophy. Care is taken that the information 
given should not be a superficial view dT a few unoonniicted phenomena, but 
a chain of prine^les oaloolated, in isomUnation, to impress a distinot and 
comprehensive idea, and to make it possUde that even those who leave 
school at the early age of ten, shall not «o into the world wittiout some know- 
tedge of the parts of which it is composed, and the laws by which it is regu- 
lated. Illustrated by Wood-Engravinga. 

Price U. il36pag€S.) 



A GEOGRAPHICAL PRIMER. 

This Treatise is so constructed as to contain much general and particular 
Information in little space. The Characters of Climates, of Plants and Ani- 
mals, and Qi Races d Mmx^ the Degrees of Civilisation attained in various 
Parts of the Earth, and the predominating Forms of Religion, are treated 
generally in the first section, and then gec^^raphioany applied. In the seoond 
section, the partionlars introduced are saofa as speeisUy eharaoteriae the 
vuioaioeniitriQi, Olustntod with Maps. 

Price 9d. (&k pages.) 



f> OHAMBEItS'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 

INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH COMPOSITIO 

By A. J. D. D'Obset, 

Master of the English Department in the High School of Gla^ 

Direetioiu for Exeroites in Composition, desigBea m pnparatofy t 
Btudy of Gnunmatieai Rvles. 

Price 6d. (4Apagei.) 



INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH GRAMMAR 

By the same Author. 

Intended to oonrey the Theory and Praotioe of English Grammar 
simple and elementary a form as possible. 

Price It. 3d* (lOi pagu.) 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. 

By the same Author. 

Part I. — Orthoobaphy and Etymology. 
Price U.6d. (ISApager.y 

Part II.—Syntax and Prosody. 
Price U. 6d. (142 jni^.) 

A due preparation having been made by exercises from the Itiinodtui 
English Comporttioa, pupils may be advanced either into the Introdua 
English Grammar ^ or into the present larger treatise in two parts, acoc 
as a briefer or more extended course of education may be c(»itemplated 

As a code of systematic Grammar, this Treatise is a triple compound o; 
cept, Example, and Practice. To tell is not sufficient ; to show is of gre: 
vantsge ;'to train is the grand secret of success. Here all the three i 
are provided for. 1. The subject is introduced by a definition, descripti 
explanation, sometimes given in several forms. 2. This is followed I 
amples, not of doubtful origin, but coUeoted with labour from the best w 
in our Isnguage— authority being everything in a work of this nature. I 

Supil is furnished with words illustrative of the definitions to be work 
ito sentences. Thus every lesson is strictly practical. 

In the second part, while Prosody is duly cared for, attention is chief 
voted to Syntax^ with its important subdivisions and collateral sub 
establishing each rule by the practice of the most accurate writers 
affording a copious supply of appropriate exercises, by which the teao! 
enabled to ascertain with ease the pupils* knowledge of the priaoijpli 
plained. 



/ 



GHAHBERS'S EDUCATIONAL GOURStik 



EXERCISES ON ETYMOLOGY* 

By William GraiIam. 

In this T(duine, an important department of Engligh Grammar is more 
largely treated. It presents distinct vocabularies of words from ib» Saxcm, 
Latin, and Greek, with appropriate examples and exercises. 

Price it. (9SA pages.) 



PRINCIPLES OF ELOCUTION. 

By William Graham. 

Besides treating the important sa^ject of Inflection, this T(dmne aflbrds 
explanations of Modulation and the Measure of Speech ; sobjeots which have 
hitherto, in the greater number of Elocutionary Treatises, been entirely over^- 
looked. There is added a copious selection of pieces in Prose and Terse, as 
examples in yarious styles of reading. 

Price 3i. (3SS pages*) 



UNIVERSAL HISTORY. {In progress.) 



HISTORY OF GREECE. 

In this volimie the political and military history of Greece are given with 
all possible brevity, so as to reserve a considerable space for what is of more 
consequence— the history of Poetry, Morals, and the Imitative Arts. 

Price 3s. (320 pages.) 



HISTORY OF ROME. {In progress.) 



HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The present volume forms a comprehensive outline of British History, from 
the Conquest by the Romans till the reign of William IV. It unites, for the 
first time, the History of the Three Kingdoms, England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, in one narrative. Lessons are added on the Present State of the Empire, 
its Territory and Population— Wealth and Industry— Agriculture, Manufac- 
tures, and Commerce— Government— Revenue, ExpeDditiire» and Armed 
Force— Dispensation of Laws— and Rdigion. 

Price 2s. 6d. (mpagei.) 



/OHAXBEBS^S VBVCATHOSJih 40OFfi|9B. 



mSTOBY OF THE i;NaLISa LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE, 

8oitab^ to the more advanced classes in English Academies. Dedgned also 
to be vielU to inaay Iwddes yovmff persons St MdM)ol--4o aU wlMMtt minids have 
beea awakened to a desire of knowledge-«uidfog them to the stares of Sngr 
liflh literature, and distiwgniihing for them those woxka wlyioh are most wor- 
thy of tlii^ir attention. 



EXEMPLARY ANP INSTRUCTIVE BIOGRAPHY. 

The principal persons who have advanced science and art ; the most ro- 
markable discoverers and inventors; tbose who have distinguished them- 
selves Ixy th^ humanity, their patriotism, and their successful oontendings 
wtth dspmaing olrc«mstanoeft«-are fawe presenfted ia the nwamsr Jvdged 
mo# Mtnly in stipinWn nthrm tn tnlrffi sfmilnr mwrsnij and in mfliilinnt rimi 
larTirttte& 



THE LAWS OF MATTER AND MOTION. 

The laws of Matter and Motion, usually treated under the titles of Statics* 
Pyronomics (or Heat), and Dynamics, tann not only the premier introdnetion 
to Natural C[piHi9«. Iwt that poortioular department xtf it with nliioh it is 
of the most impoartancO that all should be made familiar. For these reascms, 
they are here presented in a small distinct treatise, the price of which, as 
well as the simplicity of the ^anguMe employed in its composition, may he 
expected to facilitate its^eeiMnil intiodi^otion intosphools and fftnUUea 

Price lOd. (72p<ve*') 



MECHANICS. 

This Treatise carrieB the tmpn to tho farthest limits at Dynamieal Bn4 
Meohanioal Science to which he can reasonably be expeotisd to proceed with- 
out a knowledge of Algebraic and Mathematical fennuls. It is illustrated 
with nearly 100 Engravings im wood. 

Ftricf lOd. {W^poffet,) 



HY|>R(^T,iTIC8, HYDRAULICS, AND 
PNEUMATICS, 

The FVtl» lAvhiS been made aogmhiM witli tlieLaMrs of M«Hcr ani 
ilcUoBt and with Mechantes, is now intioisMed to • knowledge af ikiliftws 
of niMs, ho« as rsspeels Uqnid and aMISotm bodies. 

In ^fs, asln «he preoediog TnatissB, vwjr great pstes hltm hspa taken to 
ffOBdeir the langraage simple and tnt^aigltde, so iSmi tiie learner migr£ad al 
least no technical difficulty in hisfath. 



chj^mbbrs's educational goubse» 

ACOUSTICS, OPTICS, ELECTRICITY AND MAG- 
NETISM, METEOROLOGY. {In progress,) 



RUDIMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 

By Dr D. B. Reid. 

Detfgned to facilitate the introductfon of Cbemistnr as an dementary brand) 
of education in schools, and to lay a foundation for the pupil's fature progress 
in the science, and in the more important of its practical apiftieations in the 
eoonmny of daily life and the useful arts, by awakening his mind to the nature 
of the material world in which he is placed. 

Price 2s. 6d. (266 pages.) 



RUDIMENTS OF ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY, 

By Dr G. Hamilton. 

The organisation of animals, and particularly of th0 human being, is here 
described by one who has been much accustomed to explain the sul?je«)t in 
popular lectures. The Treatise is iUustrated by Wood-Eo8mviiw& Theo^ect 
chiefly held in view, besides that of imparting knowledge of a portion of 
nature, is to enable individuals to live la th«i iiiaiui«r moit oonducive to 
health. 

Price U. 90. {106 pages,) 



RUDIMENTS OF ZOOLOGY. 

I^resenting a complete view of the Animal Kingdom, as a portion of external 
nature. As the composition of .one of the most eminent physiologiBts of our 
age, it possesses an authority not attributable to suph Treatises in generaL 
Illustrated by numerous Wood-Engravings. 

Price is. (4S6 pages.) 



RUDIMENTS OF VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Designed to convey an idea of the General Stractnre and Functions of 
Plant8*-4h«ir tarious oxgaaa, and the terlns by whidi these ara req)ea(tively 
dwtinguiriked-^their modes of growth and repEoduotioiiit^tfaelr geogvaphloal 
disMbutiott— «nd their extensive utlUty fa the acsfaeme OT oreatjocu Nume* 
)roi}8 SngTftTings. 

Price U.9d. (l» pages.) 
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RUDIMENTS OF BOTANY. {In preparation.) 



RUDIMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 

By David Pagb. 

The mbject It here preaented in its two upecte of interesting and important 
—interesting, inumuoh ss it exhibits the p fogr e s ai ve conditions of the earth 
from the remotest periods, and rsTealsthe oharaoter (tf the plants and animals 
which hare snocesnvely adorned and peopled its sorfaoe ; and important, as 
It determines the position of those metals and minerals upon which the arts 
and mannfactures so intimately depend. Dlostrated by Wood-Engrayiqg& 

Price it. 6d, (822jNve9.) 



GENERAL TREATISE ON GEOGRAPHY. 
{In progress.) 



SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS 

Of England, Ireland, Scotland, Europe, Asia, Palestine, North 
America, South America, Africa, and the Hemispheres. 

Each Map measures 5 feet 8 inches in length by 4 feet 10 inches in breadth. 
Price, coloured on doth, 14#. each. The Hemispheres (including Astronomical 
Diagrams), 2U. All these Maps are mounted on rollers for hanging on the 
walls of school-rooms. 



A GEOGRAPHICAL TEXT-BOOK for the Map op 
England. 

PriielOd. {(»pa(fe*.) 



TEXT-BOOKS for the other Maps. {In progress.) 



INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC. 

As a first book on the subject, it is limited to the expressly elementary, 
yet includes all that is likely to be required by persons in ordinary oiroum- 
stanoes. The compiler has studied extreme simplicity of diction, and in 
every instance shovm the meaning of the rules and questions by examples 
wrought out at length before the eye of the pupiL 
Price Is. (14S pages.) 
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ARITHMETIC. 

(An advanced Treatise on Arithmetic, and one presenting its application 
in Book-'keeping, remain to be publis?ud.) 



THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

By A Bell. 

Containing all the subjects in theory and practice usually comprehended 
in an elementary work. The author has kept in view, as a special object, to 
explain, as clearly as possible, the principles of the science, to illustrate 
them fully by appropriate examples, and to prescribe a suflBcient number of 
exercises for solution by the student, in order to impress the principles on 
his memory, and enable him to acquire a competent skill in Algebraical 
computation. 

Tteo parts f price 2s. M. eocA. (480 pages.) 



A KEY TO THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 

By A Bell. 

A Sequel to the preceding Treatise, designed to assist the student of Algebra, 
by enabling him to work questions correctly, and surmount any difficulties 
he may encounter in his progress through this branch of his Mathematical 
studies. 

Price 2s. M. (208 pages.) 



PLANE GEOMETRY. 

Consisting of the first six books of Euclid, a book on the Quadrature and 
Rectification of the Circle, a book on Geometrical Maxima and Minima, an 
exposition of the method of Geometrical Analysis, and an additional second 
and fifth book. There is likewise a Treatise on Plane Trigonometry. 

Price 2s. ed. (2^pag«s.) 



SOLID AND SPHERICAL GEOMETRY AND 
CONIC SECTIONS. 

This volume presents the higher branches of Synthetical Geometry. It 
consists of treatises on SoCd Geometry, Spherical Geometry, Spherical Trigo- 
nometry (these from Playfair's Euclid), the Projections of the Sphere, Per- 
pendicular Projection, Linear Perspective, and Conic Sections. 

Price 2s. GdL (}ei pages.) 

*^* The above two volumes form, in combination, an improved edition of 
Euclid, at about half the usual price. A Key to Pxjlnx Gkomktby is in 
progress, and will shortly be published. 



12 CHAMBBRS'S MISOBLLAJTBOUB PUBLICATIONS. 

A TREATISE ON PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By A. Bell. 

Part I. Containing Practical Geometry, Trtgonometry, MeoniatiaD of 
HoightB and Distanoee, Mensuration of Surfaces and Solids, dec. 

Part II. Containing Land-Surveying, Gauging, Projectilee, Spherical 
Trigonometry, Astronomical Problems, Navigaticm, dec. 

In prepving this Treatise, considerable pahia hare been taken to exi^n 
the method df solving the nnmerons problems. The rules are expressed as 
•imply and concisely as possible in conunoa language. 

Price qf each part, i$, (730jnvm.) 



MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 

By A. Bell. 

Comprehending all the most important Tables required in Triganametry, 
Mensuration, Land-Surveying, Navigation, Nautical Astronomy, dec. a^ 
particularly adapted to the above Treatises of Practical Mathematics. 

Price ^.ed.cMh. (ZUpaga.) 



A FIRST BOOK OF DRAWING. 
By John Clark. 
Contains directions for the simplest exercises on the slate and Uack hoard. 
Price U.ed, 



A SECOND BOOK OF DRAWING. 

By John Clark. 

The pupil, having acquired some experience in the exercises above men- 
tioned, is now introduoed to the metbodio rules or principles of Drawing and 
Perspective. 

Price If. 6dL (SSiMvef.) 

A()f«.— Bcddes the works noticed as being in progress or not publidied, the 
Course will embrace some additional volumes imder consideration. 



(S^KvsAtxii^ fe^ttttmtmi^ ^xblUKtioxa* 



CHAMBERS'S EDINBURGH JOURNAL, 

NEW SEBIE& 

Publishing in Weekly Numbers at Three-halfpence, and in Monthly P&rt& 
Four Volumes completed, at is. dd, each, in cloth boards, 

*t* A few complete sets of the Old Series remaining, in twelve yolimies, 
for £4, lOs. 



Chambers's miscellaneous publications. 
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CHAMBERS'S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE. 

The whole forming a vast body of useful and popular knowledge on 
History, Science, Arts, Geography, Literature, iio. 

Now compkted in 100 Numbers, at Three-TiaZfpence each, or in Two Voltmes 
boundy at 16s. 



CHAMBERS'S CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

A Critical and Biographical History of English Writers in an d(^MLrtments 
of Literature, illustrated by specimens of their writings ; 

Forming two massive and ?iandsome voltunet, price 14<. cloth. 



CHAMBERS'S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL AND 
ENTERTAINING TRACTS. 

This work, which was begun in the latter part of the year 1844, with the 
view of supplying a useful and entertaining species of reading among the 
humbler classes of the community, is published periodically, and In different 
forms. Every Saturday there is issued a nunAert consisting of a sheet of 
large double foolscap (32 pages), embracing a distinct sutject, price one 
penny. In some instances, the number consists of two half sheets, also dis- 
tinct subjects, at a halfpenny each. The work is likewise issued in sewed* 
monthly parts, at Jfivepence and sixpence altematdiy, those at sixpence con- . 
taining a title and index. Every two months, the ntonbers or parts issued 
furm a volume (256 pages), at one shUik^. 



No. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 

24. 



The following numbers, making nine voluma, have heen istued:^ 

Life of Louis-Philippe, - - - - One Penny. 

Tale of Norfolk Ishmd, - - - One Half penny. 

Story of Colbert, .... One Halfpenny. 

The Employer and Employed, - - One Penny. 

Time Enough, a Tale by Mrs S. C. HaD, - One Halfpenny. 

Manual for Infant Management, - • One Halfpenny. 

Picciola, or the Prison Flower, - - One Penny. 

Life in the Bush, by a Lady, ... One Penny. 

William Tell and Switzerland, - - One Penny*. 

The Two Beggar Boys, a Tale, ... One Halfpenny. 

Select Poems of the Domestic Affections, - One Halfpenny. 

Grace Darling, &c. - - - - One Halfpenny. 

Story of Maurice and Genevieve, - - One BaUpenny. 

Religious Impostors, - - - - One Penny. 

Anecdotes of Dogs, .... One Penny. 

La Bochejaquelein and the War in La Yendte, One PQwy. ' 

Journal of a Poor Yioar, - - - One Benny. 

Romance of Geology, - - - - One Penny. 

History of the Slave Trade, - - - One Penny. 

Story of Walter Ruysdael, the Watchmaker, - One Halfpenny. 
Chevy-Chase, and the B^igar's Daughter of 

Bethnal-Green, - - - • • One Half penny. 

Life of Nelson, - - - - - One Penny. 

The Tem^rance Movement, - - One Penny. 

Story of Peter Williamson, - - - One Penny. 



16 CHAXBSBS^S UISCBLULKEOUB PUBLICATIONS. 

PKOPLE^ KDmovs^cmtimud, 

ReynoIdt'B Diwonnes on the Fine Arts, . . Is. Od. 

The Ckmrt oflleqaeets. By WOUam Hatton, . . Is. Od, 

TheSeiL KamtiTes of Adventure and Shipwreck, . is. 6d. 

ORIGINAL AND TRANSLATED WORK& 
A Tour in Holland, tiie Countries on the Rhine, and Belgium, in 1838. 

By W. Chamkan, Is. 6d. 

History of the Rebellion in Scotland in 1745-6. By R. Chambers. 

Fifth Edition, improTed, ..... 3s. Od. 

Stories of the Irish PMuantry. QyMn8.C.IMX, . Is. 9d. 
A Treatise on Agriculture and Dairy Husbandry. By James Jackson, 

Penlottlk, 2s. 3d. 

WadersHiatcryaiid PoDtleal Economy of the Working CaaaseB. Fourth 

Edition, i m proved, . 3s. 3d. 

Modem Frmoh Literatnra. By L. R. de YMoour, 2s. Od. 

A Treatisa OB BCaa. By M. Quetelet of Brussels, » 3s. Od. 

The Imprisonments of Silvio Pellfeo, Os. 9d. 

Lamartine's Travels in fhe East, . 3s. 9d. 

Guiaofs General History of Civilisation in Europe, Is. 4d. 

Popular Rhymes of Scotland, . . . . Is. 2d. 

A Tour in Switzerland, in 1841. By W. Chambers, . . U. 6d. 

If istory of Gustavus Yasa, . . • . Is. 6d. 



CHAMBERS'S ATLAS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Noio publishing in monthly numbers^ at U. 2d. eadL 

To consist of 34 Maps, with a copious Consulting Index, and to be completed 
in 10 numbers. 



COOKERY AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

FOR YOUNG HOUSEWIVEa 

In one snuUl vi^ume, neatly hound in cloth, price If. 6dL 

Of this work, which has gone through several editions^ the aathoress thus 
speaks in her preface :— ** The present work has been desjgneri and written 
entirely with a view to practiceU utility * and fbr the informalloa of those young 
housewives in the middle ranks of society, who have not had the boMfit of 
regular instructions in the afibirs of the kitchen. My reaaon for attempting to 
compose such a work, may be explained in a few worda. All the cookery books, 
both of an old and new date, which I have been able to procure, appear to be 
written chielBy as remembrancers for professed cooks, or as guides in the ex- 
tensive kitchens of the higher classes of persons, where economy is not sup- 
posed to be a matter of importance. The greater part of thair recipes are 
consequently written on a principle of lavish expenditure, and refer to a great 
number of things which are never seen at the tables of the fn^al and Indus- 
trious orders of the community, or things which it is much dbeaper for a small 
family to buy ready made than to manufacture at home. Excellent, there- 
fore, as many of these works are, they are generally unsuitable for popular 
and practical use. HouscMrives who have occasion to aoasnlt tiiem upon 
emergencies, uniformly complain that they eannot understand (hem, and that, 
if they did, they could not afford to follow them as guides. It is with the 
humble hope of remedying these deficiencies that the piestat treatise is pre- 
sented to the publia" 



PUBLISHED BY W. AND R. CHAMBERS, EDINBURGH 



